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Full Measure of Devotion 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
JouHN Hay, his secretary 
SENATOR WENTWORTH 
HANNAH 
GRANNY 
Lucy 
Jim, Lucy’s husband 


LINCOLN’s New Salem 
friends 


Time: November 19, 1863. 

SETTING: A room in the house of Judge 
David Wills, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

At Rise: Hay is putting things in 
order on the table which LIncoLN 
uses as a desk. LINCOLN enters and 
walks to table. 

Lincoutn (Placing his hat on table): 
Well, Hay, my speech fell flat. That 
was the quietest crowd I ever faced. 
You could almost hear the silence. 

Hay (Embarrassed): That was because 


it was a thoughtful speech — the 
kind that touches the heart. 

Lincoutn (Chuckling): It certainly 
didn’t touch their hands: there was 
hardly a ripple of applause. After 
that speech, I reckon they won’t 
elect me for a second term. They 
may not even nominate me. 

Hay (Surprised): You want a second 
term, Mr. President, after all you 
have been through? I thought you 
wanted to go home to Springfield as 
soon as the war is over. The end is 
not far off. 

LINcoLN (Sadly): You will never know 
how much I long to go back to 
Springfield, Hay. I want a second 
term for only one reason. The end 
of the war will bring the South its 
most terrible days. Many in the 
North are calling for complete de- 
struction. There are vultures just 





waiting to swoop down upon their 
prey. I want to be re-elected so 
that I may try to prevent a prostrate 
foe from being plundered. (Picking 
up some telegrams from the table and 
glancing over them) Was there any 
trouble out there on the battlefield? 
Hay: Nothing unusual, the guards tell 
me. They’ve been having some 
trouble with souvenir hunters look- 
ing for soldiers’ caps or buttons 
from uniforms. But the people who 
give them the most trouble are the 
vandals, hunting for articles of real 
value. They'll have to be hard on 


those scavengers. 

Lincotn (Coming behind table): Were 
there 
(Sits) 

Hay: They picked up a woman for 
questioning. 

Lincotn: Did they find anything on 


any cases of that today? 


her? 

Hay: She had a handbag. 

Lincotn: Well, it’s rather usual for a 
woman to carry a handbag. 

Hay: Yes, but there was a man’s gold 
watch in it. She said it was her 
husband’s. They couldn’t prove 
anything against her, so they had 
to let her go. 

Lincotn: Was she the only suspect? 

Hay: No, there was one more, a 
shabbily dressed man who spoke 
with a Southern accent and couldn’t 
explain what he was doing here in 
Gettysburg. He just kept saying he 
didn’t know, or couldn’t remember, 
to everything they asked him. 

Lincotn: Any weapons? 

Hay: No, no weapons. They say he 
does have a rather unusual crescent- 
shaped scar on his cheek. 


Lincotn: I once knew someone with 
a scar like that, I think. Oh, well, 
never mind that now. Hay, you 
can go along. I just want to sit 
here and read over that speech to 
see if I can find out what was 
wrong with it. 

Hay (Moving toward door): I'll be in 
the next room if you need me, Mr. 
President. (Ezits) 

Lincoun (Taking a few sheets of paper 
from his hat): T’ll try to read it just 
as I read it out there today. Maybe 
that will show me why it left those 
people so cold. (Reads) ‘Fourscore 
and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.”’ 
(Leans back in chair, removes spec- 
tacles and wipes them with his hand- 
kerchief) Well, there’s nothing there 
that could have offended them. A 
mere statement of fact. (Replaces 
spectacles and resumes reading) ““Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure.”’ (Lowering paper) 
Inoffensive enough. (Taking up 
paper again and reading) ‘We are 
met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that this nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this.” 
(Putting down paper) I suppose 
everybody would agree that it is 
fitting and proper. (Takes up paper) 





Hay (Entering): Senator Wentworth 
wants to see you, sir. 

Lincotn (Sighing): That generally 
means trouble. Show him in. (Hay 
exits as WENTWORTH enters.) 

WentTworts: I[’ll take just a few mo- 
ments of your time, Mr. President. 

LINCOLN (Rising and indicating chair) : 
Do have a seat, Senator. (WENT- 
WORTH sits.) What can I do for 
you? (Sits) 

WENtTWorTH: I am rather disturbed 
by your speech. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): It’s a relief to 
find somebody was stirred up enough 
by it to be disturbed. Apathy hung 
over that field like a cloud. Just 
what in it do you object to? 

WEnNtTWorTH: That passage — about 
half way through the speech, it was 
— which says something of hallow- 
ing and dedicating the ground. I 
forget just how it went. 

Lincotn: Perhaps I can refresh your 
memory. I think this is the passage. 
(Reads) “But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will 
little note —”’ 

Wentwortsu (Holding up his hand): 
You need read no further. That is 
the section I have in mind. 

Lincotn (Puzzled): But why do you 
object to that? 

WeEnNtTWorTH: Isn’t 
biguous? 

Lincotn: Ambiguous? In what way? 

WentwortH: It might include the 
Southerners. 


it rather am- 


LINCOLN (Quietly): It does include the 
Southerners. They struggled and 
died there. 

WENTWoRTH: Why! Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is treasonable. They 
killed our boys. 

Lincotn: And our boys killed them. 

WENTWorRTH: But our boys were fight- 
ing for a just cause. 

Lincotn: Their boys thought their 
cause was just, too. 

WENTWorRTH (Indignanily): I under- 
stand now why there was so much 
objection to your coming here to 
speak. Many said you were not 
equal to it. They will be incensed 
at that speech. 

Lincotn: I’m sorry. I spoke only 
what was in my heart. 

WeEntWortH: It sounded as if you 
were sympathetic to the South. 

Lincoin: I hope I am sympathetic to 
all my fellow-countrymen. 

WeEnNtWortH (Protestingly): But they 
are in rebellion against the govern- 
ment you are supposed to represent. 

LINCOLN (Quietly): They are still my 
fellow-countrymen. 

Wentwortn (Feeling in his side 
pocket): I have a telegram from 
Senator Stevens. (Draws out tele- 
gram) He is not pleased with the 
tone of that speech. 

LincoLn (Dryly): I didn’t write it to 
please Senator Stevens. 

Wentworth (Glancing over telegram): 
The Senator says it is poor campaign 
material for the next election. 

Lincoun: I didn’t come here to make 
a stump speech. 

Wentwortu: He thinks it foreshadows 
your policy toward the South when 
victory has been achieved. 





LincoLn: The Senator must be clair- 
voyant. 

WentTwortH: He considers it in- 
credibly mild. He points out that 
the occasion provided you an ex- 
cellent opportunity to denounce the 
South, to threaten the rebels with 
confiscation of their property, public 
and private, to promise them that 
their land will be treated as con- 
quered territory, like that of a 
foreign country. 

Lincotn (Angrily bringing 
down upon the table): | 
promise such things. I have no 
intention of being so brutal. 

WeEntwortu: And what, if I may ask, 
will be your policy toward the con- 
quered South? 

Lincoutn (Firmly): I will treat it as if 
it had never been out of the Union. 

WEntTWortH (Heatedly): That is ab- 
surd! The South must be punished. 
Such talk is harmful to you and to 
the nation. You may be impeached. 

LINCOLN (Quietly): There are worse 
things than impeachment. 


his fist 
couldn’t 


WENtTWoRTH (Glancing at telegram): 
Senator Stevens reminds me that 
there is already evidence of dis- 


loyalty in your family. Mrs. 
Lincoln is said to have entertained 
the widow of a Southern officer in 
the White House. 

LiIncoLn: That is true. 
was her sister. 


The widow 


WENTWoRTH: Even so, a committee 
was appointed to investigate. 

Lincotn: And I myself appeared be- 
fore that committee voluntarily and 
declared that I knew that it was 
untrue that any member of my 


family held treasonable communica- 
tion with the enemy. 

WENtTWorTH (Consulting the telegram): 
Well, Senator Stevens thinks that in 
the light of that milk-and-water 
speech, we should consider appoint- 
ing another committee to reopen 
the investigation. (Rising) I bid 
you good afternoon. (Walks to door) 
Senator Stevens will hear from me. 
(Exits) 

Lincotn (Sighing and picking up 
speech): Strange how some senators 
find in my speeches just what they 
want to find. (Reads) “The world 
will little note, nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here.”” (Pauses) 
Nobody will disagree with that. 
They will certainly forget soon 
enough what / said. (Reads) “It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced.’’ 
(Pauses) I wonder whether Thad- 
deus Stevens found anything dis- 
loyal in that. (Reads) “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — 
that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—’” (Hay 
enters) 

Hay (Pointing to the next room): 
There are two women in there who 
insist on seeing you. They say they 
are from New Salem. Have you a 
moment? 

LINCOLN (Smiling happily) : Show them 
in. I always have a moment for old 
friends. (Hay exits. LINCOLN rises. 





GRANNY SPEARS and HANNAH ARM- 
STRONG enter) 

GRANNY (Advancing to LINCOLN with 
outstretched hands): Why, Abe Lin- 
coln, you look thin and peaked! I’ll 
bet you haven’t had any herb tea 
since you left New Salem. (Shakes 
hands) 

Lincotn (Chuckling): I reckon I 
haven’t, Granny. (7o Hannan) 
How’s my old friend Hannah? 
(Shakes her hand) Do sit down, 
ladies. (They sit.) And how are 
things in New Salem? (Sits) 

HANNAH: Just the same. It hasn’t 
changed a mite since you last saw it. 

Lincon: I’m glad it hasn’t. I always 
like to think of it as it was in those 
happy old days when I lived there. 
I sometimes think that was the hap- 
piest time of my life. I suppose they 
are still fishing in the Sangamon. 
I remember how I used to walk 
along the banks with a young girl 
who was struggling with the first 
real sorrow of her life. 


Granny: You mean Ann Rutledge, 
don’t you? 


Lincotn (Nodding): And I remember 
the farm at Sand Ridge where she 
died. I suppose no Rutledge is 
there now? 

Hannau: The last Rutledge moved 
away ages ago. 

Lincoutn: And dear old Pastor Cam- 
eron with that houseful of daughters? 
I reckon he has long since been 
gathered to his fathers? 

HannaH: Yes, but most of the Cam- 
eron girls are still there. And some 
of them have their own children and 
grandchildren. 


Lincoun (Chuckling): ll never forget 
the Cameron girls. I boarded at 
their house once, you know, and 
they just about teased the life out 
of me. More than once I had to 
appeal to their father for protection. 

Hannau: Do you remember how they 
were always running to Granny to 
ask her to read the future for them? 
(Bitterly) Especially that silly Lucy. 

Lincotn (Surprised): Silly? But I 
thought Lucy was your best friend. 

HANNAH: She was. But then she mar- 
ried that no-account Jim Wilson. 

Lincotn (Puzzled): Why, what was 
the matter with Jim? I always 
liked him. 

HANNAH (Angrily): When the war 
came, he enlisted in the Southern 
Army. 

Lincotn (Calmly): Thousands of our 
countrymen enlisted in the Southern 
Army. 

Granny: I thought Jim was a nice 
fellow. And I loved their little boy, 
Bob. 

HANNAH: He’s not a little boy any 
longer. He grew up and joined the 
Rebels. 

Lincoutn (Gently): My wife’s brother 
joined the Rebels. 

Hanna: I reckon there is some excuse 
for Jim and Bob: they were born 
in the South. But I can never for- 
give Lucy. 

Lincotn: Lucy simply stuck by her 
husband. That’s what she agreed 
to do in her marriage contract. You 
know, you sadden me, Hannah. I 
am always dreaming of the end of 
the war and the coming of peace. 
Some day the war will be over, but 
I’m afraid hatred won’t. That dies 





slowly, Hannah, awfully slowly. By 
the way, what are you two doing in 
Gettysburg? 

Hanna: We came to hear you speak, 
Abe. 

Lincotn (Touched): You came all the 
way from New Salem to hear me 
speak? 

Granny: It took me two months to 
save the money for the fare. I just 
made it. 

Lincoutn (Chuckling): I just made it, 
myself. There was a good deal of 
opposition to my coming. 

HANNAH (Amazed): But, Abe, you are 
President of the United States! 

Lincon: I wish you could convince 
certain members of the cabinet and 
Congress of that. Some of them were 
on the committee in charge of the 
ceremonies here. They debated 


whether they should ask me to speak, 


and finally they solved the matter 
by requesting me to make a few ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Granny: It was a wonderful speech, 
Abe. 

Hanna: The kind that will go down in 
history. 

Lincoutn (Gratified): Thank you. 
(Chuckling) You would have found 
few in the crowd to agree with you. 
(A woman’s voice is heard shouting 
off-stage.) There seems to be some 
trouble out there. (J/ndicates door) 
Excuse me, ladies. (Calling) Hay! 
Hay! (Hay pokes head in.) What’s 
the matter out there? 

Hay: Some woman, sir, who wants to 
see you. 

LincoLn: Well, let her come in. 

Hay: She may be dangerous, sir. 

LincoLn: I’!] take a chance. 


Hay: She’s carrying a handbag, sir. 

Lincotn (Dryly): I’m not afraid of 
handbags. 

Hay: I think she’s the woman who 
had a man’s watch. 

LINCOLN: I’ll keep an eye on my own. 

Hay: But, Mr. President, I think 
that — 

LINCOLN (Firmly): Send her in, Hay. 

Hay: Yes, sir. (Opens the door and 
admits Lucy) 

Lucy (Advancing slowly toward Lin- 
COLN): Oh, Abe, I had to see you. 
(Hay closes door) 

LINCOLN (Rising and staring at Lucy): 
I am sorry, madam, but I’m afraid 
I don’t quite place you. 

Lucy: You know me well, Abe. Don’t 
you remember Lucy Cameron? 

Lincotn (His face lighting up with 
recognition): How could I ever for- 
get? (Clasps her hand warmly in 
both of his own. Turning toward 
HANNAH and GRANNY) You know 
Hannah Armstrong Granny 
Spears? 

Lucy (Ezcitedly) : Hannah and Granny! 
From New Salem? Here in Gettys- 
burg! (Turns to them) Oh, it’s been 
so long. How are you both? 


Hannau (Shortly): Well, thank you. 
GRANNY (More cordially): Never felt 
better. 


and 


Lincoun (7'0 Lucy, indicating a chair 
to his left): Do have a seat. (Lucy 
sits.) It’s been ages since I’ve seen 
you. (Sits) What are you doing 
here in Gettysburg? 

Lucy (Quietly): I came to find Jim’s 
grave. I’ve been here for two weeks. 

LINcoLN (Sympathetically) : Jim’s grave, 
Lucy? I’m so sorry. I didn’t know. 





Lucy (Nodding): He was missing after 
the battle and presumed dead. 

LINCOLN (Gently): How you must have 
suffered during this war! But you 
still have Bob? 

Lucy (Shaking her head): No, he fell at 
Fredericksburg. 

GRANNY (Covering her face with her 
hands): Oh, that dear little boy! 
(HaNNAH coughs huskily.) 

Lincotn: I wish some words of mine 
could bring you comfort, but at 
times like this I realize what weak 
things words are. Tell me, Lucy, 
how did you get here? 

Lucy: A friend of ours in Maryland, 
who knows the land pretty well, 
helped me get through the lines. The 
rest Was easy. 

LIncoLN: It must be terribly hard for 
you to be cut off from all your 
friends at home. Have you tried 
to visit New Salem? 


Lucy: Only once. I got a pass through 


the lines. But my friends there 
were no longer friends. (Glances at 
HANNAH) When I met them in town, 
they looked the other way. Some of 
them crossed the street when they 
saw me coming. They hate me in 
New Salem. 
LINCOLN (Quietly): Hatred is the most 
destructive force in the world. 
Lucy: As long as I had Jim I could 
stand it. He was a great one for 
cheering a body up. He said that, 
once the war was over, my old 
friends would forget our differences. 
LincoLn: Lucy, you say Jim was only 
presumed dead. So there may be 
some hope that he’s only missing. 
Lucy: It’s been four months since the 
battle. I keep thinking that if he 


were still alive he’d have found some 
way of communicating with me. But 
I still haven’t given up hope, Abe. 
That’s why I’m here. 

Lincoutn (Struck by a sudden thought): 
Wait a minute! I have an idea. 
(Goes to door, calls) Hay, have them 
send over that man they’re holding 
across the street. The one with the 
crescent-shaped scar. 

Lucy (Jumping up): The crescent- 
shaped scar! Oh Abe! Jim had a 
crescent-shaped scar. Don’t you re- 
member? He got it when he was a 
small boy, scything a field. 

LiNcOLN: I was sure I knew somebody 
with such a scar. But I couldn’t re- 
member who it was. 

Lucy: Oh Abe. Do you think — is it 
possible that it really could be Jim? 

Lincotn: It’s a slim chance, Lucy. 
Many men in this war have had 
their faces scarred. But still it’s a 
chance we mustn’t overlook. 

Granny: The good Lord grant it may 
be he. 

Lincon: Sit down, Lucy. They will 
bring him as fast as they can. But 
tell me, while we’re waiting, how 
have you managed to live without 
Jim or Bob to help you with the 
farm? 

Lucy: It was hard, Abe. Very hard. 
Sometimes I went hungry. I plowed 
our flower garden and planted vege- 
tables instead. I kept a few hens. 
I patched my clothing with old 
potato sacks. 

Lincotn: Poor Lucy. The years have 
taken their toll of you. They have 
taken their toll of me, too, I’m 
afraid. There are times now when 





I feel that I could never have been 
young. 

Hannan: I guess the war has been 
harder on Southern women than it 
has been on us. 

GRANNY: I’m glad you finally realize 
that, Hannah. 

Hay (Opening door wide): Here he is, 
Mr. President. (Ji enters. He has 
a long scar on one cheek. Hay closes 

Lucy jumps to her feet.) 

Jim (Dazedly): They said somebody 
wanted to see me. 


door. 


(Placing hands 
to his head) 1 don’t know anybody 
in this town. I don’t know anybody 
— anywhere. 

Lucy: Jim! 
him into her arms) You know me, 


(Going to him and taking 


Jim. You know your wife, Lucy. 

Jim (Holding her at arm’s length and 
staring at her): I don’t remember. I 
don’t think I know you. 

Lucy (Tenderly): We’ve been married 
more than twenty years, Jim. We 
lived together seventeen years 
until this terrible war came and you 
enlisted. Before you left, you gave 
me your watch to keep — your 
father’s and your grandfather’s 
watch. I have wound it carefully 
every morning since you left. (Opens 
her handbag and takes out watch) 
Here it is. (Hands Jim watch) 


Jm (Holding watch and examining it 
carefully): This doesn’t belong to me. 
I never had a watch. 

Lucy (Gently insistent): Your name is 
on the back. 
there yourself. 

Jim: I have no name. I 


You had it engraved 


- I lost it 
(Hands watch to Lucy) 
HANNAH): My heart 


somewhere. 
GRANNY (T'o 
aches for her. 


HANNAH: My heart aches for them 
both. 

Lucy (Putting watch into handbag): 
There was our little boy Bob. 

Jim (Pressing his hand to his forehead): 
Bob? A little boy? 

Lucy (Eagerly): Yes, do you remember 
him? I can see him now climbing 
up on your knees after supper. You 
would hold this watch to his ear so 
that he might hear it tick. He called 
it your — 

Jim: Tick tock. (His hand to his fore- 
head again) I seem to remember. 
Lucy: Keep trying, Jim. You remem- 
ber how you used to hold him on old 
Dick when you went for a ride. You 
remember his dog Tag. How he 
loved that dog! Bob would run out 
into the cornfield and hide, and call 

for Tag to find him. 

Jim (Smiling wanly): And Tag always 
would. 

Lucy: What did Bob call you, Jim? 

Jim: I — I can’t — oh, yes: Daddy 
Jim. 

Lucy (Happily): Yes, yes, Jim. 
on thinking. 

Jim (Hesitantly): I 
father? 

Lucy (Triumphantly): Of course! 
(Fearfully) And I — I am — ? 

Jim (Placing his hands on Lucy’s 
shoulders and gazing into her face): 
I — I don’t recognize you. Yet your 
face somehow seems familiar. May- 
be somewhere I — (Suddenly) It is! 
(Embracing her) Lucy! (HANNAH 
and GRANNY dab at their eyes.) 

Granny (Fervently): Thank God! 

LINCOLN (Removing spectacles and pass- 
ing hand across his eyes): Sit down, 
Jim. Take things slowly. Soon 


Go 


was his 





everything will come back to you. 
(Jim and Lucy sit.) 

HANNAH: I pray that it will. 

Jim (Staring at Lincotn): Why, you’re 
Mr. Lincoln! 

LincoLn: Yes, Jim. 
friend, Abe Lincoln. 

Jim (His hand to his brow): I’m begin- 
ning to remember. 
to this place. 

Lucy: Gettysburg. 

Jim: There was a great battle. 

Lincotn (Sadly): Yes, there was a 
great battle. 

Jim: And I was wounded. 

Lucy: Oh, Jim, were you badly hurt? 

Jim (Shrugging): It was nothing. Just 
a scalp wound — but deep enough 

(Pauses and 
How long 


I’m your old 


We came to — 


to take my memory. 

looks about hopelessly) 

since the battle? 
-Lincotn: More than four months, my 


boy. 

Jim (Bewildered): Four months? And 
it seems only yesterday. 

Lucy: What did you do after the 
battle? 

Jim: I reckon I wandered about help- 
lessly. (His hand to his brow again) 
I can’t remember. (Looks at his 
clothes and feels them with his 
fingers) Why, where’s my uniform? 
These clothes aren’t mine. 

GRANNY: Poor lad! 

Lucy: Somebody must have given 
them to you. Somebody kind and 
thoughtful, who knew it would be 
dangerous to wear a Confederate 
uniform in Gettysburg. 

Jim: I seem to remember an old lady. 
She said I reminded her of her son. 
(Thinking) Yes, it was she! She 
gave me the clothes. 


HANNAH: What a brave soul she must 
be! 

Lucy (Trying to help him remember): 
But where did you eat and sleep? 

Jm: I don’t know. I supposed I 
foraged. We got quite used to doing 
that in the army. I have a faint 
recollection of sleeping in barns. 
Tell me, who won the battle? 

Lucy: The Union Army. General Lee 
had to retreat into Virginia. 

Jm (Burying his face in his hands): 
Then all is lost! We might as well 
throw in the sponge. 

Lincotn: What makes you say that, 
Jim? 

J: Our officers told us that if we won 
at Gettysburg, the South could have 
peace at its own terms. If we lost, 
it would be forced into a peace more 
dreadful than war. 

LincoLtn: Why? What does the South 
have to dread from peace? 

Jim: Most Southerners believe that 
their country will be treated as con- 
quered territory, that their property 
will be confiscated. (Jmploringly) 
Oh, tell me, Mr. Lincoln, that it 
isn’t so. 

Lincotn (Emphatically): I can only 
promise you, Jim, that as long as I 
am President I will oppose such 
barbarism with all the strength 
that’s in me. I mean to keep on 
fighting to save this nation, and I 
aim to save the South with it. 

Jim: Thank God! You are the only 
friend the South has in the North. 

HANNAH: Abe’s the best friend the 
whole nation has. 

Lucy: You certainly are, Abe. I 
thought that today when you were 





speaking out there on the battle- 
field. 

Lincotn (Eagerly): You heard that 
speech? I’m glad some of my 
friends were there. Frankly now, 
tell me what you thought of it. 

Lucy: I thought it was the greatest 
speech you have ever made. It 
made me feel that you were de- 
termined to win the war, but yet 
you would be merciful toward your 
enemies, that you wouldn’t take ad- 
vantage of a fallen foe. 

Lincotn (Smiling): Lucy, a woman 
once rebuked me for speaking kindly 
of my enemies. She thought I 


should think only of destroying 
them. “Madam,” I said, ‘do I not 
destroy them when I make them my 
friends?” 

Hay (Entering): Mr. President, the 
guard is here to return the prisoner 


to the house across the street. 

Granny (Impulsively): Oh, no, Abe! 
Don’t let them take him. 

Lincotn: The prisoner is an old 
friend, and I intend to parole him. 
Tell the guard that I assume full 
responsibility. 

Hay: Very well, sir. (Ezits) 

Jim (Eagerly): Do you really mean it, 

sir? 

Lincoin: I do indeed! I am putting 
you in Lucy’s custody. She will 
take you home and see that you 
get three meals a day. 

Lucy: You will let us go home, Abe? 

LincoLn: Certainly. Unless you want 
to stay here in Gettysburg. (Chuck- 
ling) I can arrange that, too. 
(Draws sheets of paper towards him’ 

Lucy: Oh, Abe, I can never thank you 
enough. 


LincoLn (Writing): Don’t attempt to. 
(Looks up at her) You just sit here 
with Granny and Hannah and talk 
over old times in New Salem. 

Lucy (Hesitanily): I’'d love to — but 
maybe Hannah wouldn’t. 

HannaH (Tearfully): Oh, I would — 
I would! But — but I’m so ashamed. 

Lucy: Ashamed of what? 

Hannan: Ashamed of what I’ve said 
and thought; ashamed of the way 
I turned my back on you that time 
you came to New Salem. Can you 
ever forgive me? 

Lucy: There is nothing to forgive. 
Our friendship was a war casualty, 
that’s all. But it was wounded, not 
killed. And we can heal the wounds, 
if we only try. 

HannaH (Earnestly): I'll do all I can. 
I’d give everything I have to forget 
how I acted when you came back to 
New Salem. 

Lucy: Don’t even try. Think of it 
only as a hasty act, done in the heat 
and anger of war. 

Granny: You’re a good woman, Lucy. 

Lucy: Nonsense! I’m no better than 
thousands of other women all over 
America — women who have loved 
and lost and suffered. 

Hannau (Rises, goes to Lucy and kisses 
her impulsively on the cheek): I feel 
even closer''to you now than I did 
in New Salem — now that I realize 
we both haye lost a son. (Returns 
to chair and’ sits) 

LincoLn (Rises, extending a sheet of 
paper to Jim): This is your parole, 
Jim. (J1m takes it and glances over tt. 
Lincotn hands him another sheet.) 
This will give you and Lucy safe 
conduct through the lines. 





Jim (Taking it and grasping LINCOLN’s 
hand): Thank you and God bless 
you, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lucy (Rising and clasping LINcOLN’s 
hand in both her own): We'll never 
forget this as long as we live. 

Hannau (Rising and approaching Lin- 
coun): Abe, I want to thank you 
for reminding me of a lesson I 
learned at my mother’s knee. 

Lincoun (Taking her hand and patting 
it): A lesson? What lesson? 

HANNAH: The lesson of forgiveness. 

Lincotn: That’s often a hard lesson to 
learn. I pray that millions of our 
fellow-countrymen will learn it. 

GRANNY (Approaches LINCOLN and 
extends her hand): It’s been good to 
see you, Abe. Now don’t forget that 
herb tea. 

Lincotn (Patting her shoulder and 
chuckling): Your visit has done me 


more good than a gallon of herb tea. 
(Lucy walks toward the door, Han- 
NAH’s arm around her waist. GRANNY 
takes Jim’s arm and follows them. 
LINCOLN watches them, much moved. 
They exit. Meditatively) To under- 


stand is to forgive. (Sits, his face 
cupped in his hands, thinking) 

Hay (Entering): Senator Wentworth 
is back. He wants to see you again. 

Lincoin (Resignedly): Let him come 
in. (Hay exits) I wonder what 
he’s after this time. More trouble 
for me, I reckon. 

WeENtTWorTH (Entering, a telegram in 
his hand): I telegraphed Senator 
Stevens immediately after leaving 
you. I have just received this. 
(Indicates telegram) 


Lincotn (Waving his hand toward a 
chair): Won’t you have a seat, 
Senator? 

WentwortH (Heatedly): No, thank 
you. What I have to say can best 
be said on my feet. I told the 
Senator your intentions toward the 
South — how you mean to coddle 
them. (Glancing at telegram) And he 
says he intends to oppose your nomi- 
nation for a second term. If you are 
elected, he will fight your plan for 
the reconstruction of the South to 
the bitter end. He’s the type of 
man, you know, who will fight at 
the drop of a hat. 

Lincoun (Dryly): And I’m the type of 
man who doesn’t even wait for the 
hat to drop. 

WENtTWoRTH (Walks toward the door a 
few steps, then turns to face LINCOLN) : 
And one more thing — don’t try to 
release that suspicious Southern 
character they are holding across 
the street. Stevens says you are 
plotting to be a dictator — making 
decisions that properly belong to 
others. (Exits) 

Lincotn (Smiling sadly): Old Abe 
Lincoln, rail splitter, a dictator! 
(More seriously) Well, as Browning 
wrote, “I was ever a fighter — so, 
one fight more, The best and the 
last!’ (Bows his head) O God, give 
me vision to recognize the right and 
the courage to fight for it. (His 
head is still bowed as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 12) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Foti Measure or Devotion 
(Play on pages 1-11) 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Appropriate dress of the period. 
Lincoln wears spectacles. Jim has a scar on 
one cheek. 

Properties: For Lucy, a handbag, in which 
there is an old-fashioned gold watch; for 
Lincoln, a stovepipe hat, in which are sev- 
eral sheets of paper; for Senator Wentworth, 
a telegram. 

Setting: A room in the house of Judge Wills, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Down center is 
a table which Lincoln uses as a desk. On 
the table are pen, ink, and a pile of sta- 
tionery and telegrams. There is a door 
right center. A chair is at right end of 
table, one at left, and one behind it. A 
sofa is down left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Roya CLotu or CHINA 
(Play on pages 49-55) 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female; any number of 
male and female extras to be Servants, 
Dancing Girls and Musicians. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Appropriate Chinese costumes. 
The Emperor, Hei-Ling-Shih, and the Min- 
isters wear more elaborate costumes. The 
Dancing Girls wear gay-colored robes, and 
silver and jade hair ornaments. 

Properties: Fan for Lady-in-Waiting; instru- 
ments (drum, guitar shaped like small round 
moon, violin with two strings, bamboo flute) 
for Musicians; fans and hair ornaments for 
Dancing Girls; large yellow umbrella, tray 
with teapot, cups and spoons, bow] of tea, 
for Servants (the cup handed to Hsi-Ling- 
Shih should contain a tangle of thread that 
she can unwind as indicated in the text); 
cocoons (tangles of thread) on tree; three 
pieces of cloth — cottou, wool, and linen — 
for the three Weavers; silk cloth on loom; 
scroll for Ministers. 

Setting: A garden in the Imperial Palace. At 
left is the porch of the garden pavilion. Red 
posts hold up the roof of the porch, and 
there is a carved railing around it. There 
is a carved chair on the porch. At center is 
a section of the palace. There is a large 
round window in the palace wall, big enough 
to show the Empress weaving at her loom in 
Scene 3, and a door. (The loom is placed 
in the window for Scene 3.) At right is a 
large mulberry tree covered with cocoons. 
A small bench is under the tree. There is 
an exit into the palace, and a garden gate 
at right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Off-stage gong. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue HicHiLANp FLING 
(Play on pages 89-96) 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional Scotch. The men wear 
plaid kilts and scarfs, white blouses, caps, 
calf-length socks, and shoes. The women 
wear velvet jackets over their blouses, and 
tams instead of caps. Mary has a shawl 
over her head. 

Properties: Pipe for Garty. 

Setting: The open country of Scotland. At 
center is a rude, plank bridge, with rails 
upstage and downstage. At right and left 
of the bridge are two huge boulders (or 
clumps of bushes). These are large enough 
to conceal each of the clans from the audi- 
ence. The backdrop is of hills and sky. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Music: There are a number of tunes used 
with these lyrics and any tune that fits the 
occasion may be used. 
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Kid Avalanche 


by John Murray 


Characters 

HELEN Mason, an attractive college 

student 

PoLLy, her college friend 

Ciara, another friend 

Mrs. WILLOUGHBY, a pompous dowager 

Bos, her son 

Miss Grimes, college housemother 

FANNY, a maid 

Kip AVALANCHE, a young prize fighter 

UncLte Trertey Mason, a long-lost 

relative 

PaTUMEA \ lady wrestlers 

MARIGOLD | 

Time: Late morning. 

SETTING: The living room of Omega 
Omega Omega sorority house at Wil- 
loughby College. 

At Rise: Poiiy and Ciara are placing 
a Spanish senorita’s costume on a 
mannequin up left. CLARA steps back 
to admire the costume. 

CLARA: Oh, Polly, your costume’s the 
most! 

Potty: Do you really like it? I spent 
two weeks’ allowance on the ma- 
terial. (Adjusts costume) There! I’m 
almost finished. I’ll be all ready for 
the mid-term masquerade. (Shakes 
her head) Good old Willoughby Col- 
lege. If only we had more male 
students. 

Ciara: Cheer up. The boys from 
Travers College are driving over for 
the dance. (She helps Potty with 
costume.) 


Potty: Is Helen Mason coming to the 
dance? 

Cuara: Sure. Why wouldn’t she come? 

Potty: Haven’t you heard? They’ve 
finally declared her Uncle Tetley 
dead. 

Ciara: You mean they’ve given up 
the search? 

Potty: Well, after all, 
missing seven years. 

Ciara: So now Helen’s an heiress. 

Potty: Maybe. She doesn’t know for 
sure what she’s inherited. 

Ciara: But I always thought her 
Uncle Tetley was very rich. 

Po.iy: It seems he was sort of an ec- 
centric. Nobody knows if he was 
really rich or not. But anyway, 
Helen’s not even thinking about 
that. She really feels sad about her 
uncle. 

Ciara: Oh, well, she has Bob Wil- 
loughby to console her. 

Potty: And Bob Willoughby’s mother. 
No rose without a thorn, I always 
say. 

Ciara: If you ask me, I think Bob 
Willoughby’s worth even that old 
battle-ax. 

Potty: I don’t know. It’s bad enough 
having her snoop around here all the 
time playing the great daughter of 
the founder of our great Wil- 
loughby College. But imagine 
having that for a mother-in-law! 
(Miss Grimes and Fanny enter 


he’s been 





center. Miss Grimes clucks dis- 
approval.) 

Miss Grmezs: Girls, girls! This room 
is a sight! (Points at box and 
wrappings near mannequin) You 
know Mrs. Willoughby is going to 
inspect all the sorority houses today. 
Why, she’ll be here any minute. 

Fanny (Glumly): And old Hatchet- 
Face is mighty hard to please! 

Miss Grimes: Fanny! How many 
times have I told you not to speak 
of Mrs. Hatchet-Face — er — Mrs. 
Willoughby in such a fashion? 
(Points at mannequin) Polly, put 
that costume away at once. And 
put the mannequin in the sewing 
room. (Gestures left) This is going 
to be one of those days. The ex- 
change student is arriving this 
afternoon, too. 

Potxy: The girl from South America? 

Miss Grimes (Nodding): Senorita 
Cuspidora comes very highly recom- 
mended. Her family is one of the 
oldest in Santiago, Chile. We must 
do everything to make her feel at 
home. 

Potty: Oh, she'll love it here, Miss 
Grimes. Just wait until she meets 
the drips — er — I mean the boys 
from Travers College. 

Miss Gries (Impatiently): Well, get 
busy, girls. I want everything in 
perfect order. (Shakes her head and 
exits left. FAaNNy sighs.) 

Fanny: Why did I ever take a job in 
a sorority house? It would’ve been 
much quieter in a nice boiler factory! 

Po.tuy: That snoopy Mrs. Willoughby! 
She’ll probably pry through the per- 
sonal things in our room — and 
everything! (Suddenly) Yipes, I 
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forgot! My laundry’s still hung in 
my bedroom. If Mrs. Willoughby 
goes in there, she’ll get my stockings 
smack in the face! (Grabs costume 
off mannequin and exits center. HELEN 
enters as PoLiy brushes past.) 

HELEN: What’s Polly’s hurry? 

Ciara: It’s something about inspec- 
tion. Mrs. Willoughby will be here 
soon. (Coyly) Bob will be with her. 

HELEN (Controlled): That’s nice. 
(Ciara grabs HELEN’s arms.) 

Ciara (Happily): Aren’t you ex- 
cited? Bob is coming here. He'll 
stay for the dance — as if you didn’t 
know! That guy’s crazy about you. 

HELEN: Oh, Clara! 

Cuara: It’s the truth, Helen. Bob 
Willoughby is the catch of the 
season, and he only has eyes for you! 

Fanny: When you girls get through 
talking about boys, I’d appreciate 
a little help. (Picks up box and 
wrapping paper) 

CuaRA: Fanny, I’m surprised at you. 
Haven’t you ever been in love? 
Haven’t you ever had that funny, 
little, burning sensation dancing 
around inside? 

Fanny (Straightening): Oh, yes. I 
thought it was love. (Walks left and 
turns) But it was just another case 
of indigestion! (zits left) 

HELEN: Well, my room’s in order. 
(Walks down center and sits) You 
know, I’m a little sad today. Think- 
ing about Uncle Tetley and alli. 
(CLARA joins her.) 

Ciara: I know. He must have been 
a wonderful man. 

HeEteEn: I just can’t believe he’s dead. 

Ciara: Now look, Helen, two search- 
ing parties were sent out. 





HELEN: But he could still be alive, 
even though no one has heard from 
him in seven years. Uncle Tetley 
might be living with some native 
tribe in the African jungle. He 
always wanted to live in the jungle. 
That’s why he went on the expedi- 
tion. (Miss Grimes enters left. She 
is in a dither.) 

Miss Grimes: You girls will have to 
do something about those Coke 
bottles. They’re all over the kitchen. 
(The girls rise.) 

CLARA: We'll take care of them, Miss 
Grimes. (HELEN, CLARA and Miss 
GRIMES exit left. After a moment, 
Kip AVALANCHE enters center. He is 
a rugged, handsome young man. He 
carries a small suitcase which bears 
a large sticker on the front. As he 
swaggers awkwardly, he brushes 
against the mannequin. Quickly, he 


steps back apologetically and mumbles, 


“Pardon me!’’ When he sees his 
mistake, he grins foolishly and pats 
the mannequin. He walks downstage, 
places his suitcase near sofa, and flops 
on the pillows. He stretches his wide 
chest and flexes his muscles. HELEN 
enters left.) 

HELEN (7° herself): Now to cover that 
mannequin. (She walks to sofa to 
get covering and suddenly notices 
Kip’s feet which extend over the side 
of the sofa.) Who are you? (Kip 
jumps to his feet. He extends a 
beefy hand.) 

Kip: Pleased to meet you! (Pumps 
HELEN’s hand. She winces in pain. 
When Kip releases her hand, she 
rubs it tenderly.) My name’s Kid 
Avalanche. That’s my fighting 
name. (Shyly) The real monicker’s 


Percival. But no one calls me that. 
(Menacingly) They’d better not! 

HELEN: What are you doing here? 
Miss Grimes has a strict rule about 
male visitors. 

Kip: I don’t know anything about 
that. I’m looking for Miss Mason. 
Helen Mason. 

HELEN (Surprised): I’m Miss Mason. 
(He extends his hand. HELEN shakes 
her head quickly.) Let’s not go into 
that again! Really, I’m not al- 
lowed visitors here. If anyone 
should see you — (He waves his hand 
impatiently. ) 

Kip: I can’t help it, Miss Mason. A 
bargain’s a bargain. (Glances around) 
You know, I think I’m going to 
like it here. It’s pretty nice. How’s 
the chow? 

HELEN: The chow? 

Kip: Yeah, yeah, the feedbag — the 
stuff for the inner man! (Hits 
stomach) 

HELEN: Oh, the food’s quite good. On 
Thursday nights we have hash and 
— (Suddenly) — What difference 
does that make? What does the 
food have to do with it? Oh, you 
must be in the wrong place. If 
you’re leoking for the fraternity 
house, it’s across the street. 

Kip: This is the place, all right. Kid 
Avalanche, that’s me! Yes, sir! 
You’re my new owner! 

Hexen (In disbelief): I— I own you? 
There must be some mistake. 

Kip: No, sir! I have the papers to 
prove it. (Takes legal document out 
of pocket and hands it to HELEN.) 

HELEN (Reading): “And, for the period 
of ten years, I will be responsible 
for the maintenance, shelter and 





HELEN: But 


HELEN: This is terrible. 


sustenance of one prize fighter, here- 
after known as Kid Avalanche. For 
this consideration, I will be entitled 
to fifty percent of all his matches 
and a percentage of gross receipts 
earned by these exhibitions. This 
contract is legal and binding to me 
and the heirs of my estate. (Pause) 
Signed, Tetley Mason.” (HELEN 
stops reading.) But my Uncle Tetley 
made this contract. 

Kip: That’s right — and now he’s been 
declared dead. You're his heir and 
I’m part of the estate. You 
herited me! 


in- 


but no one’s told me 
about it. 
Kip: You'll hear from his lawyer, all 
right. I wanted to get here as soon 
as possible. You know, I’ve been 
keeping myself busy since your 
uncle disappeared and, well, things 
haven’t been too easy. When I 
heard that I belonged to you, I 
came here — fast! (HELEN sits and 
shakes her head in bewilderment.) 
I don’t know 
anything about prize fighting. I - 
I can’t afford to keep you. 
Kip: Take it easy. You’re going to 
share in my fight profits. And I win 
sometimes. I been 
knocked out more than six times. 
HELEN: How many times have you 
fought? 
Kip (Slowly): 


haven’t 


Seven. 


(Quickly) But 


the fight I won was a humdinger! 
I jabbed with my left and followed 


with a smart uppercut. Wait! I'll 
show you. (He dances around, feign- 
ing punches, jabs and uppercuts. 
HELEN jumps to her feet, ducking the 
pretended blows. She grabs his arms.) 
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Sorry, Miss. This fight racket 
carries me away. (HELEN hands him 
the legal document which he returns 
to his pocket.) 

HELEN: Well, it’s going to carry you 
away from here. This inheritance 

- it’s ridiculous! I wouldn’t know 
what to do with you. This is a 
college sorority house. 

Kip: §-s-sorority? 

HELEN: Yes. That means that it’s a 
house for girls. (Kip beams.) 

Kip: That | like! 

HELEN (Firmly): The faculty members 
won't like it! Now, take your 
suitcase and get out of here. For- 
get about the contract and the in- 
heritance. I won’t hold you to it. 

Kip (Innocently): I couldn’t do that. 
It wouldn’t be honest. My mother 
always taught me to be honest. 
(Proudly) I was Boy Scout! 
(Gives Scout salute. HELEN sighs.) 

Heten: But you don’t understand. 
I’m attending college on a scholar- 

I can’t afford to keep a 
prize fighter! 

Kip (Offended): Now, that isn’t nice. 
My feelings are hurt. I — I don’t 
eat much. Six eggs, a pound of 
bacon, a loaf of bread for breakfast. 
Roast beef, chops, steak — things 
like that for dinner. (Brightly) And, 
when I’m in training, I don’t eat 
lunch! 

HELEN (Sarcastically): Oh, that’s such 
a relief! (Firmly) I still can’t have 
it. If anyone found you here, I’d be 
expelled! (Suddenly) Mrs. Willough- 
by! Wow! She’ll be here soon for 
inspection. She mustn’t see you. 
(Drags Kip to center entrance. Miss 
GRIMES calls.) 


a 


ship. 





Miss Grimes (Off): Oh, Helen, I’d 
like to see you a minute. 

HELEN (Low): Quick, Miss Grimes is 
coming. Stand here. (She moves 
the mannequin and Kip takes manne- 
quin’s place. HELEN takes cover off 
sofa and throws it over Kip. He is 
completely hidden.) V’ll put the man- 
nequin inside. For heaven’s sake, 
don’t move. (Kip nods. HELEN car- 
ries mannequin off left. She returns 
as Miss Grimes enters center.) 

Miss Grimes: Really, I’ll never get 
finished today. Fanny’s tempera- 
mental about lunch and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby is due — (Stops and stares 
at HELEN) Why, Helen, what’s the 
matter? You look ill. 

HELEN (Weakly): It — 
Miss Grimes. 

Miss Gries: You poor child! You’re 
flushed. Here, sit down. (Leads 


it’s nothing, 


her to sofa) Fanny will get you an 
aspirin. I[’ll call Dr. Wagstaff. 
HeLeN: But, Miss Grimes, I’m all 
right. 
Miss Grimes (Nodding knowingly): 
Brave girl! Tut! Tut! An ounce of 


prevention and all that. (Kup, evi- 
dently uncomfortable under the heavy 
covering, begins scratching. Miss 
GRIMES does not see the movement 
but HELEN, sitting up, notices it. She 
begins to moan.) 

HELEN: Ooohhh, no! 

Miss Grimes: Oh, dear! 
pain? 

HrLEN: No — yes! Oh, I don’t know. 
(Kip begins to inch towards center 
entrance. Miss Grimes turns as he 
stops moving. HELEN pushes herself 
against the pillows.) 

Miss Gries (Surprised): [’m sure 


Are you in 


that someone must have moved the 
mannequin! (Walks upstage towards 
mannequin. HELEN jumps to her 
feet, starts after her. She runs between 
Kip and Miss GRIMES.) 

HELEN: No, no, Miss Grimes! It’s an 
illusion. Yes, an optical illusion! 
Why, the mannequin always seems 
to be moving about. She’s like a 
real person. That’s one of the 
reasons we named her Lydia. Re- 
member? 

Miss Grimes: Very strange, indeed! 
(Casts a suspicious glance at Kip. 
Firmly, she takes HELEN’s arm and 
leads her to sofa.) You must rest, 
Helen. (Pouuy enters center, carrying 
Spanish costume.) 

Potiy: Hi, Helen, Miss Grimes. I’m 
going to take a few stitches in my 
costume. (Looks at Kip) Hi, Lydia, 
old girl! (Gives Kip an affectionate 
pat.) 

Kip (Muffled): Fresh! (Po.uy starts 
toward sofa. Suddenly, she freezes in 
her tracks. She turns slowly, and looks 
at Kip.) 

Potuy: Did — did you hear anything? 
(HELEN wrings her hands nervously.) 

HELEN (Quickly): Why, no! Of course 
not! 

Poy (Slowly): I’d swear that manne- 
quin spoke to me. 

Heten (Laughing nervously): Now, 
isn’t that the silliest thing! (To 
Miss Grimes) Have you ever heard 
anything so ridiculous? Hah! Hah! 
(HELEN’s legs sag. Miss GRIMES 
supports her.) 

Miss Grimes (Alarmed): My dear, you 
are ill! (HELEN sputters protests as 
PoLLy shrugs and prepares to remove 
covering from Kip.) 





HELEN (Panic-stricken): No, no! You 
can’t sew down here. (She rushes 
upstage, stands in front of Kip.) 

Potty: What’s the matter with you 
anyway? 

Heien: But you mustn’t sew down 
here. Mrs. Willoughby will be here 
soon. 

Miss Grimes (Suddenly): Helen’s 
right. Come, girls! We'll carry the 
mannequin outside. 

HELEN (Loudly): No, no, Miss Grimes! 
You'll strain yourself. You shouldn’t 
lift anything heavy — not at your 
age! 

Miss Grimes: What’s the matter with 
my age? 

HELEN: I — I'll take the mannequin 
outside. (Cocks head) Oh, I think 
Fanny’s calling you, Miss Grimes. 

Miss Grimes: I didn’t hear anything. 

Hewien: I have very sensitive ears. 
Yes, I’m sure I heard Fanny. 


Miss Grimes (Angrily): That woman! 
She can’t do a thing unless I’m right 


behind her. (Clucks and exits left. 
HELEN sighs with relief.) 

Potty: Now, maybe you'll tell me 
what’s going on. 
her.) 

HELEN (Desperately): Oh, Polly, I need 
your help! You’re my dearest, 
closest, most inseparable friend! 

Potty: How much is it going to cost 
me? 

Heten: Oh, it’s nothing like that. 
(Gestures) It — it’s Lydia! (Po..y 
glances at Kup.) You’ll 
imagine what happened. 

Potty: Well, I think she’s gained a 
little weight in the shoulders, 
(HELEN glances center and left cau- 
tiously. She quickly uncovers Kip. 


(HELEN embraces 


never 
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POLLY squeals with delight.) A man! 

Kip: Pleased to meet you! (He grins 
foolishly.) 

HE.En: Isn’t that terrible? 
— him on my hands! 
Potty: Is that bad? Who — what is it? 
HELEN: I can’t explain now. Uncle 
Tetley left him to me. He’s a prize 
fighter and I’m responsible for him. 

Po.iiy: Wonderful! 

Heten: Awful! I can’t persuade him 
to leave because he must train and 
his mother’s a Boy Scout and — oh, 
I don’t know what to do! If Mrs. 
Willoughby finds him here, I’m in 
for it. 

Potty: Why don’t you tell her the 
truth? 

HELEN: She’d never believe me. Have 
you ever tried to explain anything 
to Mrs. Willoughby? 

Potty (Musing): You have something 
there. But what are you going to 
do with him? (Kup stretches and 
yawns.) 

Kip: When do we eat? I’m hungry! 

HELEN: Please help me, Polly. I have 
to hide him until Mrs. Willoughby 
leaves. 

Po.tiy: Where will you put him? 

HELEN: I know. The room upstairs — 
Senorita Cuspidora’s room. 

Potty: Well, it’s pretty risky. Mrs. 
Willoughby might find him there. 
Heven (Nodding): I know but I 
can’t leave him down here. (Takes 
Kip by the arm) Come on, we’re 

going to take you upstairs. 

Kip (Protesting): But I’m hungry! 

Potty: I'll get you something. Yes, 
I'll bring you a tray. (Kip beams.) 

Kip: I’m going to like it around here, 
all right. (HELEN grimaces.) 


I have it 





HELEN: Yes, that’s what worries me. 
(Potty places Spanish costume on 
sofa. She takes Kin’s other arm.) 

Pouiy: C’mon, Lydia! (Giggles) I like 
you much better this way. (HELEN, 
Kip and Pouuiy exit center. Muss 
Grimes and Fanny enter left.) 

Miss Grimes: Now, Fanny, we are 
going to have luncheon precisely at 
twelve. We'll be in this room at 
the time and I want you to announce 
that luncheon is served. Now, how 
will you say it? 

Fanny (Gruffly): Come and get it! 

Miss Grimes: No, no, no! The dinner 
gong, Fanny. How many times have 
I told you to ring the dinner gong? 
You'll find it in the kitchen. Now, 
pretend that I have it here with me. 
(Pantomimes ringing gong) Ding! 
(Affectedly) Luncheon is_ served! 
Now, try it again. 


Fanny (Gently): Ding! (Gruffly) Come 
and get it! 


Miss Grimes (Ezasperated): Oh, 
Fanny, I don’t know what I’m go- 
ing to do with you. 

Fanny: What difference does it make? 
They'll eat all the food in a few 
minutes. Have you ever seen Old 
Hatchet-Face — er — Mrs. Wil- 
loughby stow away the vitamins? 

Miss Grimes: Fanny, I want you to 
stop that. (Appraises room) Every- 
thing looks all right in here. (HELEN 
and Pou.y enter center.) Oh, Polly, 
you forgot your costume. Please 
take it upstairs. 

Potty: Yes, Miss Grimes. (MuIss 
GrimEs walks downstage and notices 
Kip’s suitcase. She picks it up. 
HELEN and Pouuy quickly join her 
as FANNY exits left.) What's this? 
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HELEN: Oh, it’s a suitcase! 

Miss Grimes: That is quite obvious. 
Does it belong to you girls? 

Potty: Er — yes — no — I don’t 
know. 

Miss Grimes: Well, it had to come 
from some place. Really, girls! 
(Prepares to open suitcase) 

HELEN (Suddenly): Yes, yes! It be- 
longs to the new girl. The South 
American girl. 

Miss Grimes: Senorita Cuspidora? Is 
she here? 

HELEN (Swallowing hard): She’s up- 
stairs. 

Miss Grimes: Oh, wonderful! Mrs. 
Willoughby is so anxious to meet 
her. I think I’ll greet the Senorita 
right now! 

HELEN: No, not now. 
having a siesta! 

Miss Grimes: A siesta? 

Poutiy: Yes, that’s a South American 
coffee break with sound effects. We 
mustn’t disturb her. 

Miss Grimes: Very well, but I hope 
she’ll come down later. (Picks up 
suitcase) I’ll take the suitcase up- 
stairs. I can slip it into her room 
without disturbing her. (HELEN 
grabs the suitcase.) 

Heten: No, no! I'll take it to her. 

Po.iy (Quickly): Yes, Helen. Senorita 
Cuspidora wouldn’t want everyone 
carrying her suitcase. (Confidentially) 
She has valuables inside. (Muss 
GRIMES studies suitcase.) 

Miss Grimes: It doesn’t look very 
impressive to me. (Studies sticker 
on suitcase) And look at that label! 
(Reading) It’s from the (Insert name 
of city or town in which play is being 
produced) Y. M. C. A.! 


She — she’s 





HELEN (Wilting): Oh, that! Yes, 
the Senorita told us about that. Her 
brother used the suitcase while he 
was an exchange student. 

Potty: Yes! He’s simply mad about 
the Y. M. C. A.! 

Miss Grimes: How unusual! Well, 
Helen, you’d better get the suitcase 
upstairs. Polly, I’d like you to check 
the luncheon table with me. (They 
turn and walk center) Now, Bob Wil- 
loughby will sit on my right hand 
and Mrs. Willoughby will sit on my 
left. 

Potty: Won’t that make it rather hard 
for you to eat? (Potty and Miss 
GRIMES exit center. HELEN sighs 
heavily, pats the suitcase. She pre- 
pares to exit center, but runs headlong 
into Kip. He is now dressed in a 


girl’s white middy blouse and a pair 
of blue gym rompers.) 


HELEN: Oh, no! 

Kip: Ah, there’s my suitcase. 
thought I left it down here. 

HELEN: What are you doing in that 
outfit? 

Kip: You wouldn’t have me break 
training. I found this getup in the 
linen closet upstairs. (Proudly) I 
have to do my daily dozen, then my 
road work, then my shadow boxing. 
(Hits stomach) It gives me an ap- 
petite. 

HELEN: I’m losing my appetite! What 
are you trying to do to me, anyway? 
Don’t you understand that you 
can’t stay here? (Points) And 
dressed like that! It — it’s indecent! 
(Kip quickly feels the costume for 
torn seams, tears, etc.) 

Kip: I am not indecent! 


offstage.) 


(Door slams 
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Mrs. WitLouaupy (Calling off): Yoo 
hoo! The Willoughbys are here! 
HELEN (Quickly): It’s Mrs. Willough- 
by! She must be coming down the 
hall. Oh, what am I going to do? 
(She stares at sofa, runs and picks 
up costume. She rejoins Kip, waving 
the costume.) Here, put this thing on! 

Kip: Aw, no! 

HELEN: You got me into this mess. 
You’re going to get me out of it. 
There’s a dressing room in there. 
(Points left) I'll give you five minutes 
to get into that costume. When you 
come back, I don’t want you to 
open your mouth. 
word! 

Kip: But — (She throws costume into 
his arms, gives him a shove.) 

Heten: And for heaven’s sake, wear 
that veil! (Kip exits left. HELEN rubs 
her hand against her hair, regaining 
her composure. She smiles affectedly 
as the Willoughbys enter center.) 

Mrs. Wit.Loversy: Dear Helen! 

Heiten (Weakly): Hello, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. 

Bos: Gee, it’s nice to see you again, 
Helen. 

Heten: I wish I could say the same 
thing. (Correcting herself) I mean, 
it’s nice seeing you again, Bob. 

Bos: You look tired. 

HELEN: Mid-term exams. 

Mrs. WiLLovensy: Oh, it’s so com- 
forting to be back at Omega Omega 
Omega sorority house again. Mercy, 
these have been hectic months. Can 
you imagine? My club has made 
me chairman of our annual drama 
festival again. I’m so busy. 

Bos: Mother loves it. She’d feel ter- 
rible if they didn’t ask her. 


Not-a-single- 





Mrs. WiLLouGHBy: Oh, Bob! (To 
HELEN) We're doing a Greek 
pageant again. It’s so trying! I’m 
to find acceptable candidates for the 
roles. I have to find someone to 
play Adonis. (Sits on sofa) I’ve 
looked everywhere, really. There 
are simply no Greek gods in (Insert 
name of city or town in which play 
is being produced). 

Heien: I can imagine! (Anzious to 
change subject) Miss Grimes is in the 
dining room. I'll take you there. 

Mrs. WiiLovuausy: Oh, I’ll find her. 
Remember, I was an Omega Omega 
Omega girl, myself. (Sweetly) I'll 
leave you young people alone. (Walks 
center, turns and waves admonishing 
finger) But not for too long! (She 
exits. Bos takes HELEN’s hands.) 

Bos: This is like old times, Helen. 
But what’s wrong? You don’t look 
well. 

HELEN: Please don’t start that, Bob. 
Everyone insists I’m not well. Every- 
one — (She sobs.) 

Bos: Helen! 

HELEN: I’m sorry, Bob. But there’s 
something I must tell you. You 
must know! 

Bos (Dropping her hands): There’s no 
one else? 

HELEN: No, of course not. 
suitcase.) 

Bos: Well, you had me worried. Now, 
where are you going with that suit- 
case? 

HELEN: That’s what I have to talk 
to you about. Miss Grimes thinks 
this suitcase belongs to Senorita 
Cuspidora, an exchange student from 
South America. I told her I’d take 
it upstairs. 


(She takes 


Bos: Olé! I’ll take it upstairs for you. 
(He reaches for the suitcase. HELEN 
pulls it away violently.) 

HELEN (As she tugs): No, listen Bob — 
(The suitcase suddenly opens. Boxing 
gloves, gym shorts, athletic shirts and 
socks fall to the floor. Bos stoops and 
picks up boxing gloves. He swings 
them in front of HeLun’s face.) 

Bos (Slowly): An exchange student? 

HELEN (Packing up suitcase): Bob, I 
can explain. Senorita Cuspidora 
really is coming to live here. 

Bos (Swinging gloves): And of course 
these belong to the Senorita. 

HELEN (Grabbing gloves and stuffing 
them in suitcase): I’d better take 
this suitcase upstairs. I’ll be right 
back, and then I'll talk to you 
about everything. (She takes suit- 
case and exits center. Bos sits. Kip 
enters left. He is dressed in the 
Spanish costume. A manitilla is 
perched on his head and a black veil 
covers his face. He tiptoes across the 
room. Bos turns, rises and bows 
graciously.) 

Bos: Ah, Senorita Cuspidora! This is 
a pleasure. (Kip stiffens. Bos walks 
upstage, extends his hand.) I’m Bob 
Willoughby. I hope you'll be happy 
at our college. (Kip gives Bos’s 
hand a vigorous wrench. Bos rubs 
his hand.) Won’t you sit down? My 
mother will be here shortly. (They 
sit.) I’ve always wanted to visit 
South America. What’s it like? 
(Kip shrugs.) Oh, I see. You don’t 
understand English. (Kip nods. 
Miss Gries, Potty and Mrs. 
WILLouGHBy enter center. Mrs. 
WitLoversy walks downstage gra- 
ciously. HELEN enters, out of breath, 





horrified to see that everyone is already 
in the room.) 

Miss Grimes: Oh, Senorita! Did you 
have a pleasant siesta? 

Kip (For the following lines he speaks 
in falsetto): Leave my siesta out of 
this! 

Bos (Puzzled): Helen, she indicated to 
me she didn’t understand English. 

Hewten (Weakly): Oh, we ran through 
a few practice lessons. She learns 
very quickly. Don’t you, Senorita? 
(She gives him a heavy shove.) 

Potty: Why, Senorita, your dress is 
just like my costume. (She looks at 
HELEN and brightens.) Oh, I under- 
stand! 

HELEN (Between clenched teeth): I’m so 
glad you do, dear! 

Mrs. WitLovGHBy: Welcome to Wil- 
loughby College. (Proudly) My 
father is the founder of the college. 


I lived in this sorority house when I 
was a girl. 

Kip: Ah, the building must be very, 
very old, Senora! 


Mrs. Wititovcusy (Uncomfortably): 


Not exactly. (Smiles) I’m on the 
sunny side of forty. 

Kip: But you must have seen a lot of 
cloudy weather. (Mrs. WILLOUGHBY 
is ruffled. Miss Grimes takes over.) 

Miss Grimes: I’m sure you must have 
a lot of interesting things to tell us 
about your trip. How did you get 
here? 

Kip: Ah, it was a nice trip, Senora. 
I didn’t mind the bus, but the 
freight car from Chicago — that 
was murder! 

Miss Grimes: Freight car? Bus? 

HELEN (Quickly): Senorita wanted to 
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see our country. She took the long 
way to Willoughby College. 

Mrs. WiLLouGHBY: How quaint! Tell 
me, Senorita, what do you think of 
Santiago, Chile? 

Kip (Meditatively): Santiago, Chile? 
(Shrugs) Where does he fight? 
(Quickly) Boy, I saw a great battle 
last week. This guy let out with a 
haymaker and — (HELEN grabs his 
hand.) 

HELEN (Quickly): Senorita Cuspidora 
loves American pugilism. 

Kip: I don’t either! I only like prize 
fighting! 

Miss Grimes: Why don’t you make 
yourself comfortable, Senorita? 
Here, I’ll help you with your veil. 
(Kip pushes her hands away.) 

Kin: No, no! I never take off my veil. 
(Points to face) Five o’clock shadow! 

Hewen: Senorita has quite a sense of 
humor. (Gives Kip a disgusted look) 

Miss Grimes: Well, I want you to 
feel at home, Senorita. (Walks to 
phonograph up right and starts ma- 
chine) We’re going to have a little 
South American music. (The phono- 
graph plays a tango, rhumba, samba 
or similar Latin melody.) 

Mrs. WiitLovessy: Oh, dance with 
Senorita, Bob. (Pushes Bos towards 
Kip. Awkwardly, Bos takes Kip in 
his arms. A ridiculous dance of 
strange bends and missteps follows. 
As the dance progresses, it takes on the 
appearance of a match of strength be- 
tween Bos and Kin. It is evident that 
Bos receives the worst of the dance. 
Finally, Bos breaks away from Kip’s 
deathlike grip and encircles the sofa. 
Kip dances at his heels. Everyone 
watches in amazement. When Kip 





catches Bos, the “dance’’ continues. 
It now develops into a wrestling match. 
Bos is tossed onto the sofa, springs to 
his feet and runs again. He slips. 
Kip lands heavily on top of him. Bos 
is pinned to the floor.) 

Bos (Loudly): I surrender! 

HELEN (Weakly): How interesting! A 
true South American dance! (Miss 
GRIMES turns off machine.) 

Potty: You must teach me those 
steps, Senorita. The boys at the 
masquerade will love the dance! 
(Kip bends graciously to Bos, helps 
him to his feet.) 

Kip: We must dance again, Senor. 

Bos (Rubbing back): Yes, as soon as 
I’ve had a chance to get some foot- 
ball equipment! 

Miss Grimes (Uncomfortably): Well, 
that was a most — ah — unique 
dance. Come, Senorita, tell us about 
your South American adventures. 


(Helps Kip to sofa. FANNY, carrying 


the dinner gong, enters center. She 
yawns and rings the gong. At the 
sound of the gong, Kip jumps to his 
feet, feigning punches and warding 
off blows. HELEN winces. Mrs. 
WILLOUGHBY cries out as a mis- 
placed punch narrowly misses her 
head. She swoons. Quickly, HELEN, 
Bos and Pouiy rush toward Kip 
and try to subdue him. They grab his 
swinging arms, but he keeps dancing. 
Kip loses his balance and they all 
fall, a sprawling mass of arms and 
legs. Miss Grimes rushes to Mrs. 
WitiovGney’s aid. FANny watches 
the proceedings, shrugs and exits 
center. Finally, Kip is subdued. 
HeEieN, Potty, Kip and Bos gain 
their footing. The seams of the Span- 


ish costume are torn and K1p’s middy 
blouse and gym bloomers are exposed. 
The mantilla is perched precariously 
on his head and his veil is missing. 
At the same time, Mrs. WILLOUGHBY 
rises with Miss Grimgs’ aid. She 
looks at Kip, screams again, and falls 
onto sofa. All rush to her aid. Dazed, 
she sits up and then rises angrily.) 

Mrs. WiLLoucuBy: Who — who is 
responsible for this outrage? 

HELEN: I can explain. 

Miss Grimes: Really, Helen, this is 
beyond explanation. 

Mrs. WitiouGusy (Shocked): A man 
in this sorority! (Kip rips away the 
remnants of the Spanish costume.) 

Kip: Aw, I’m tired of this thing. 
Where’s the chow? I’m hungry! 

Miss Grimgss: Helen, who is this man? 

Hewen (Tearfully): I — I wanted to 
explain, but I didn’t have a chance. 
I inherited him. He’s a prize fighter. 
(To Kip) Please show them your 
muscles. 

Kip (Pleased): Glad to oblige! 
flexes his muscles.) 

HELEN (Impatiently): Oh, never mind! 
(Turning) Mrs. Willoughby, please 
believe me. Uncle Tetley’s estate 
was settled and Kid Avalanche is 
now my property. I know it sounds 
crazy. I should have told you about 
him before, but I knew you wouldn’t 
believe me then — and you don’t 
believe me now! 

Bos (Offended): How do you expect 
us to fall for a story like that? 
(Kip tightens his fists and glares at 
Bos. He turns to HELEN.) 

Kip: You want I should annihilate 
him? 

HeieEn: No, no! You’ve done enough 


(He 





already! (Kip flexes his muscles 
again. Mrs. WILLOUGHBY watches 
with mounting interest and delight.) 

Mrs. WiLLouGHBy (Slowly) : Those are 
wonderful muscles. (She pinches his 
arm.) And it’s all you. It’s really — 
you! 

Kip: Who did you think it was? 

Mrs. WitLouGuBy (Happily): Adonis! 
You’re the perfect Adonis! (Kip 
scratches his head as she gestures 
dramatically.) Ah, I can see it now! 
You have stolen Venus! 

Kip (Quickly): You have me wrong, 
lady. I never stole anything in my 
life. Why, I don’t even know that 
guy, Adenoids! 

Mrs. Wiittovessy (7'0 HEeLen): You 
dear girl. You arranged all this. 
Oh, you knew how much the drama 
pageant meant to me, and you found 
Adonis! 

HELEN: But, Mrs. Willoughby — 

Mrs. WitLovGusy: Not another word. 
(To Kip) Oh, you must consent to 
be our Adonis. Our pageant will 
be the talk of every college in the 
country! 

Potty: You can say that again! 

Miss Grimes: Helen, I don’t know 
how you managed it, but I’m glad 
you found Adonis for the pageant. 

Pouiy: Yes, Helen, it was very clever 
of you. (HELEN slamps angrily.) 

HELEN: I wish someone would listen 
to me! I didn’t ask Kid Avalanche 
here for the pageant. It’s all a 
mistake, and I’m sorry I ever heard 
of Willoughby College and Omega 
Omega Omega sorority and and 
I’m going home! (Commotion is heard 
off-stage. Presently, TerLEY Mason 
enters center, Kp. 


brushing past 


HELEN cries out.) Uncle Tetley! 
(Everyone rushes about, asking ques- 
tions and exchanging greetings. 'TET- 
LEY waves his hands.) 

TretLey: Please, girls! One at a time. 

HELEN: But — but I thought you were 
dead. 

Tetiey: No, my dear. I was lost for 
seven years on the wastes of Tim- 
buktu. Ah, a wonderful country. I 
never wanted to return, but I found 
a way to make a fortune in the 
States. (Stops suddenly as he notices 
Kip) What are you doing here? 
You should be in training. 

Kip: Well, your estate was settled and 
your niece inherited me. 

TetrLtey: Enough, That 
bungling lawyer! I’ll attend to him 
later. (7'o HELEN) I’m sorry, my 
dear, but I’ll have to take Kid back. 
I have plans for him. 

Heien: Oh, Uncle. That’s the best 
news I’ve heard all day. 

Mrs. WitLoveHBy: But the college 
pageant — oh, Mr. Mason, I simply 
must have him for the pageant! 

Tetr.ey: Patience, patience, dear lady. 
Everything can be arranged. (Rubs 
hands together) Right now, I'd like 
you to meet my new protégées. Oh, 
yes, we’ll make a fortune! (Walks 
up center and calls) All right, girls, 
you can come in now. (PETUNIA 
and MARIGOLD, two tall young ladies, 
enter.) I’d like you to meet Petunia 
and Marigold. I met them in Tim- 
buktu. They’re the best lady 
wrestlers in the world! (Gestures) 
This is Petunia. (She raises her 
arms above her head in a gesture of 
victory.) And this is Marigold. (She 
falls to the floor and does a series of 


enough! 





push-ups.) Aren’t they wonderful? 

Mrs. WiLLovcusy: Quite! 

Miss Grimes: Oh, dear. I’m going to 
have a headache, I think! 

Tet.ey: Kid, don’t you get the setup? 
We’ll tour the country. We’ll make 
our own match card. You'll handle 
the prize fighting details. The girls 
will be our tag team match. We'll 
be sensational! 

Potty: Gee, Mrs. Willoughby, I’ll bet 
the girls will be great in your 
pageant, too! (HELEN shakes her 
head and smiles.) 

HELEN: Dear Uncle! 
changed. 
deal! 

Ter.ey: That’s what keeps me young, 
Helen. (Stands back and looks at 
HELEN) My, how you’ve grown. 
You were a little girl when I saw 
you last. (Bos steps forward.) 

Bos: And I’m glad you’re back, Mr. 


You haven’t 
You'll always have a big 


Mason. You see, I’d like to marry 
your niece and — 

HELEN (Quickly): Oh, Bob! 
you’re not angry with me? 

Bos: Of course not. How could I have 
been such a fool? Will you forgive 
me? (HELEN nods quickly as Born 
takes her in his arms.) 

Mrs. WitLoveHsy: Well, this has 
been a most unusual day, to say the 
least! 

Miss Grimes: I don’t think Omega 
Omega Omega sorority will ever be 
the same. (FANNY enters, carrying 
dinner gong.) 

Fanny (Affected): Luncheon is served. 
(She rings dinner gong. Kup starts 
swinging punches. PETUNIA and 
MARIGOLD engage in a series of 
calisthenics. Miss Grimes shakes 
her head sadly. Quick curtain.) 


Then 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Kip AVALANCHE 


Characters: 3 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When Kid first 
enters, he wears a bright, turtle-neck 
sweater, plaid trousers and sneakers. Dur- 
ing the play, he changes to a girl’s white 
middy blouse and blue gym bloomers. At 
the end of the play, he is dressed in a black 
lace gown, with a shawl, a mantilla and a 
black veil. Fanny wears a black uniform 
and white apron. Uncle Tetley wears a 
light hunting jacket, breeches, and a sun 
helmet. Petunia and Marigold wear colorful 
“lady wrestler’ costumes. 


Properties: Box; wrappings; suitcase bearing 


large sticker and containing boxing gloves, 
gym shorts, athletic shirts and socks; legal 
document; phonograph record of Latin 
dance music; dinner gong. 


Setting: The living room of a sorority house. 
The door at center leads to the hall and 
street; the door at left leads to the kitchen 
and other rooms of the house. Down center 
is a sofa and a table with magazines. Up 
right is a phonograph. A dress mannequin 
is up left; the covering for the mannequin 
is on the sofa. Other chairs and tables give 
the room a comfortable, attractive ap- 
pearance, 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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ScENE 1 

SerTinG: A courtroom. 

Ar Rise: The JupGE, wearing a wig 
in typical British fashion, sits at a 
large table at right of stage, facing 
the center. The British flag stands 
beside his chair. The witness stand, 
now empty, stands in the center of 
the stage. At left, there are several 
rows of chairs facing the center and 
on these sit the witnesses and interested 
citizens. In the first row sits JoHn 
Apams. Lorp Norts stands right 
center, holding a document from which 
he reads. Batuirr stands near JupGE. 
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Batuirr (Strikes floor with long wooden 
staff): Hear ye, hear ye! The trial 
of George Washington for treason 
against the British crown is now in 
session. (He sits.) 

JupGE (Striking gavel on table): Lord 
North, as lawyer for the Crown, will 
you please read the bill of par- 
ticulars? 

Nortu (Reading from legal document) : 
(1) After pledging loyalty to his 
country and his king, as subject and 
officer, George Washington has taken 
up arms against his government in 
an effort to overthrow it. (2) He 
has conspired with other subjects of 
His Majesty to overthrow the right- 
fully established government of Eng- 
land by force and violence. (3) He 
has surrounded himself with people 
of low character — anarchists, rob- 
bers, smugglers — who have incited 
the people to riot and made treason- 
ous statements in public. 

JupGce: George Washington, step for- 
ward. (WASHINGTON goes up steps 
to stage, faces JupGr.) How do you 
plead, guilty or not guilty? 

WasHineTon: Before God and man, 
as history is my witness, I am not 
guilty! 

JupGe: Take the stand. 

Norra: Your full name, please. 

WasHINGTON: George Washington. 

Nortu: Where and when were you 
born? 





WasHINGTON: February 22, 1732, at 
Bridges Creek, Virginia. 

Nort: Occupation? 

WASHINGTON: Farmer. 

Nortu: A farmer, did you say? 

Wasuincton: To me there is nothing 
more rewarding than to plant and 
watch living things grow. I would 
like above all to be able to return to 
my beloved Mt. Vernon. 

Nortu (With sarcasm): And can you 
explain just how you, a lover of the 
land, became Commander-in-Chief 
of this handful of rebellious subjects? 

Wasuinecton: This honor came to me 
by default, so to speak. All of us 
are farmers, or workers, or mer- 
chants. We are not soldiers by 
training or desire. I, at least, had 
some experience as an officer under 
General Braddock in the recent 
French and Indian War. In the 
spring of 1775, five years ago, the 
second Continental Congress ap- 
pointed me Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army, and this re- 
sponsibility I undertook with great 
humility and a sense of duty. 

Nortu (Interrupting angrily): May I 
interpose here, Your Lordship, that 
this man is most responsible for all 
our troubles today. I can show 
that it was Washington and prob- 
ably Washington alone that kept 
the Revolution alive. He was the 
only man among them who com- 
bined military experience with a 
sense of organization and an ability 
to deal with men. Oh, I am willing 
to admit his personal superiority of 
character and love for justice. But, 
in the year and a half from Novem- 
ber 1776 to the spring of 1778, the 
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revolution would have collapsed had 
we killed or captured only this one 
man. 

PatnE (From audience, below): Aye, 
these were the times that tried men’s 
souls. I remember well that bitter 
winter at Valley Forge. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will 
always shrink from service to his 
-country. 

JupGE: You, there, what is your name? 

Paine (Rising from seat): Tom Paine. 
And I wish to say that — 

JupGE (Angrily): Your turn will come. 
Indeed, it will! Mr. Adams, as 
lawyer for George Washington, do 
you have anything to say at this 
time? 

Apams (Rises): I would like to ask the 
defendant some questions, if I may. 
(Approaches the witness chair) Gen- 
eral Washington, what duties have 
you performed in the past? 

WasuincTon: I have been a surveyor, 
a soldier, an officer .. . 

Apams: And how did you carry on 
these activities? 

WasHineton: Very faithfully, Mr. 
Adams. I have always been loyal 
to my work and to my superiors. 

Apams: What was your attitude toward 
the conflict with the English govern- 
ment at first? 

Wasuinerton: At first I never dreamt 
of separation from our mother 
country. Even after I became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we officers would 
nightly toast King George’s health. 
But now I am convinced that sep- 
aration is the only possible solution. 

Apams: Thank you. (Nods to WAsH- 
INGTON who leaves stand and returns 
to seat) 





Nortru: Your Honor, I intend to 
prove to you that Washington has 
surrounded himself with men of low 
and treasonous character and I have 
witnesses to prove it. I now call to 
the stand John Hancock. (HANcocK 
comes to witness stand.) You are a 
smuggler by trade. That would be 
correct, would it not? 

Hancock: No, sir, a merchant, a 
rather wealthy merchant, I am glad 
to say, but one who respectfully 
disregards the hated duties imposed 
on our imports. 

JupGE: I see. I shall write down — 
John Hancock, smuggler. (Picks up 
pen.) 

Hancock (Angrily): You may write 
what you please, but I, too, have 
written, knowing full well what the 
consequences might be. I was the 
first to sign the Declaration of 


Independence, and I signed it in 
large bold letters to make sure that 
George III could read it without his 


spectacles. (Burst of laughter from 
audience) 
JupGe (Striking table 
Order in the court! 
Norra: That will be all, Mr. Hancock. 
(Hancock leaves witness stand.) In- 
deed, I wish to speak about this 
hateful document, which I now hold 
in my hand. Will Richard Henry 
Lee please take the stand? (Lexx, in 
dress of Southern gentleman of period, 
approaches.) Mr. Lee, can you 
identify the document that I am 
now holding? 

Lee: Certainly, that is the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Nortu: And what was your connec- 
tion with this piece of treachery? 


with gavel): 


ADAMS (Jumping up): I object, your 
Honor, to the prosecutor’s use of 
such prejudiced language to describe 
this noble expression of the free 
spirit of man. 

JupGe (Dryly): Objection overruled. 

Lee: I am proud to state here that I 
am the one who made the original 
motion concerning independence, at 
the Continental Congress. May I 
read it to you. (Takes paper from 
pocket and reads) “RESOLVED: that 
these united colonies are, and ought 
to be, free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain, 
is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” 

Norru: You will live to regret this 
rash notion of yours. 

Lee: On the contrary, I am glad that 
I said on that momentous occasion 
(Continues reading), “‘Let this happy 
day give birth to a new nation.” 
In my opinion, July 4th will in the 
future be regarded as the birthday 
of these United States. 

Nortu (With disgust): That is quite 
enough. 

Apams (Stepping forward to witness 
chair as Nortu sits down): Now I 
would like to ask the witness: What 
is your opinion of General Washing- 
ton? 

Lee: Washington is more than a 
general. He is the embodiment of 
all that is noblest and best in the 
American people. Not only has he 
willingly served without any pay, 
but from his own pocket he has 
bought clothing for his men and 





sent aid to the destitute families of 
his companions in battle. I prophesy 
that Washington will go down in 
history as first in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his country- 
men. (Spontaneous applause from the 
audience as LEE leaves stand) 

Apams: Thank you, Mr. Lee. 

Nortu: I call Thomas Jefferson to 
the stand. (JEFFERSON walks up to 
stand, sits down.) I ask you, sir, 
whether you recognize this paper. 

JEFFERSON: Yes, I do. 

Nortu: Will you read the opening 
words? 

JEFFERSON (Reading): “In Congress, 
July 4, 1776, Unanimous Declara- 
tion of the United States of Ameri- 
we” 

Nortu: Would you please state briefly 
in your own words, Mr. Jefferson, 
the purpose of that declaration. 

JEFFERSON : We wished to make known 
to the world why we moved to de- 
clare our independence from the 
government of Great Britain. We 
listed the reasons for our act, in- 
cluding the tyrannical action of the 
present British king. We presented 
also... 

Nortu (Interrupting, impatiently): 
Would you say, Mr. Jefferson, that 
the words of the Declaration of 
Independence are, in truth, your 
very own words? Is it not true that 
you, in fact, are the author of this 
treacherous paper? (Brandishes 
paper in his hands) 

JeFFERSON: Sir, I had the honor to 
be chosen by my colleagues at the 
Continental Congress to help in the 
writing of this document. 

Nortu: Do you accept the doctrines 


announced in the paper? 

Apams (From seat): Objection! 

Jupee: Lord North, this line of 
questioning should not be continued, 
since Mr. Jefferson is not now on 
trial. 

Nortu (Jo JupGe): I wish, sir, to 
submit this declaration to be marked 
Exhibit A. 

JupGE: Is there evidence that the de- 
fendant, George Washington, signed 
this document? 

Nortu: No, sir, he did not sign it, 
but we shall introduce conclusive 
evidence that the defendant in fact 
supported the views of the Declara- 
tion. 

Jupee: Admitted. 
document to JUDGE.) 

Norta (To Jerrerson): I have no 
further questions for the witness. 
(JEFFERSON leaves stand and returns 
to his seat.) 

Jupce: Who is your next witness, 
Lord North? 

Nortu: Patrick Henry, of Virginia. 

JupGe: Patrick Henry, step forth! 
(Henry stands up at his seat.) Take 
the stand. (He goes to witness stand.) 

Norra: You are a Virginian? 

Henry: The distinction between New 
Yorkers, New Englanders, Virgin- 
ians, and Pennsylvanians, is no more. 
I am not a Virginian, sir. I am an 
American. 

JupGE: Yes, I hear you’ve been invent- 
ing that word lately. And you have 
been making treasonous statements, 
haven’t you? 

Henry: What I said is merely that 
Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the 
Third... 


(NortH hands 





JupGe (Striking gavel on the table): 
Treason! 

Henry (Calmly): . . . may profit by 
their example. If this be treason, 
make the most of it. 

JupGEe: Do you realize what you are 
saying, you bold young man? You 
shall hang for this! 

Henry: Is life so dear or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death! 

JEFFERSON (Speaking from his seat): 
He speaks the way Homer wrote. 

Jupce: You will hang, all right, you 
may be sure of that. (7'o0 Jerrerson) 
And you, too, Mr. Jefferson. 

IF xANKLIN (From his seat, in a loud 
whisper): We must all hang to- 
gether, or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately. (Applause from 
audience) 

JupGce: Order in the court or I shall 
clear the room! 

Norra: Your Lordship, I can prove 
that the rebels that follow Wash- 
ington are not only traitors to their 
king and government, lawbreakers 
and men of low character, but they 
are godless creatures, unnatural in 
their behavior and blasphemous to 
God himself. 
forth the next witness, Thomas 
Paine. (PAINE goes to witness stand, 
faces JUDGE.) 

Jupce: I have here a copy of your 
abominable book “Age of Reason,”’ 
in which you deny all religion and 
all established churches of God. 

PainE: I am guilty of believing that 
this is an age of reason, that human 


In proof, I now call. 


beings should use their common 
sense and not merely follow what 
other generations before them be- 
lieved or said. 

NortH: What do you believe in 
exactly, Citizen Paine? 

ParneE: As I have written: The world 
is my country. All mankind are 
my brethren. To do good is my 
religion. I believe in one God and 
no more. 

Norra: You have only recently come 
to this land, haven’t you? 

Patne: Four years ago, in 1776. 

Norra: And what was your work in 
England? 

Patne: At various times I have been 
a stay-maker, a cobbler, a civil 
servant, and a laborer in a weaver’s 
shop. 

Norts: How did you get to America? 

PatnE: I was fortunate enough to 
secure a letter from Benjamin Frank- 
lin when he was in England. 

Norra: And you have been preaching 
armed rebellion ever since, have you 
not? 

Pane: It is my belief that the period 
of debate is closed. Arms, as the 
last resort, must decide the contest. 

Nortu: You admit that, then, do you? 

Paine: Admit, indeed! I boast of it. 
Why, it is only common sense. 
Why should a huge continent be 
tied to a little island thousands of 
miles away? Why should the colo- 
nists submit to laws which hurt their 
trade and industry? Why... 

JupGe: And just what do you think 
will happen when rabble like you 
take over and make your own 
government? 

PatneE: Independence would result in 
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a democratic form of government 
and establish in America an asylum 
for mankind, a haven of refuge for 
the oppressed peoples of the world. 
We have every opportunity and en- 
couragement before us to form the 
noblest, purest constitution on the 
face of the earth. We have it in 
our power to begin the world all 
over again. (Leaves witness stand 
and returns to his seat.) 

Jup@e: Who is your next witness, 
Lord North? 

Nortu: The next witness will be some- 
one who actually heard George 
Washington incite soldiers to fight 
their king, someone who saw him 
make plans to rebel against the right- 
ful government of these colonies, one 
who can identify him as the chief 
ringleader of the rebellion — a man 
who only last week had breakfast 
with him . . . I now call to the stand 
— Benedict Arnold. (Shouts from 
audience, “‘Traitor,”’ ‘Informer,’ etc., 
as Benepicr ARNOLD approaches 
witness stand.) 

Jupee: Order in the court! 

Norta: What is your name? 

ARNOLD: Benedict Arnold. 

Nortu: Have you ever seen the de- 
fendant before? 

ARNOLD: Many times. 

Nortu: What do you know about him? 

ARNOLD: I have heard him make plans 
for the defeat of the British Army. 
I heard him order that Paine’s book, 
Common Sense, be read aloud to all 
his troops to make them more will- 
ing to fight. At a time when officers 
and men had not been paid for a 
long period, and their wives and 
families were close to starving, a 


number of Continental officers were 
ready to revolt. They were stopped 
from doing so by a letter from George 
Washington, asking them to act for 
the good of their cause and not ac- 
cording to their personal desires. 

Nortu: Thank you. You have done 
a real service to His Majesty today. 

ARNOLD: I am glad to have this 
chance to serve my King and to 
make amends for my former dis- 
loyalty. 

Apams: And to get paid 6,000 British 
pounds. 

JupGe: You are out of order, Mr. 
Adams. Proceed, Lord North. 

Nortu: Mr..Arnold, what was your 
position with Washington? 

ARNOLD: I was-a commanding officer. 

I took: part in the famous battle of 
Saratoga and was largely responsible 
for Burgoyne’s surrender. 

Nortu: How do you feel about those 
activities now? 

ARNOLD: I am willing to speak freely 
of the days when I erred. Truly 
I was a dupe. I now realize that I 
was wrong when I worked for the 
overthrow of His Majesty, King 
George III. I was blinded and full 
of false ideas. I wish to atone for 
those days and will eagerly identify 
any of the rebels you may wish me 
to point out. 

Nortu: Thank you. That is all for 
now. (BENEDIcT ARNOLD returns to 
his seat.) 

WASHINGTON (Aside): Whom can we 
trust now? 

Jupee: There will now 
recess. 


be a short 


CURTAIN 


* * * * * 





SCENE 2 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Same as Scene 1, but Lorp 
Nortu is seated in front row of 
seats where witnesses sit, at left. 
Joun ADAMS stands left center. 

BatuiFF (Striking staff on floor): Hear 
ye, hear ye! The trial of George 
Washington for treason against the 
Crown will now be resumed. (He 
sits.) 

JupGe: As lawyer for the defense, 
you may now proceed, Mr. Adams. 
(ApaMs walks toward table and ad- 
dresses the JUDGE.) 

Apams: On trial today stands a man 
whose name will go down in history 
as the father of his country, whose 
picture will be revefed throughout 
the civilized world as the image of 
liberty and freedom. He is guilty 
only of following the Lord’s will 
that truth should be told and that 
freedom be proclaimed throughout 
the land. I will show you that the 
colonies suffered long and grievously 
before they took the extreme meas- 
ure of armed rebellion, that they 
took this step only after all other 
measures failed because of the ob- 
stinacy of the British government, 
that the followers of Washington are 
men and women from all walks of 
life, from town and country, from 
north, south and even the frontier. 
They are Presbyterians, Jews, 
Frenchmen, Ne- 
groes, frontiersmen and even house- 
wives. 


Germans, Poles, 


First, allow me to present some 


character witnesses who will explain 


in their own words why they support 
George Washington and his struggle, 


of their own accord, without hope 
of award or glory. First I call to 
the stand that outstanding citizen 
of Boston, Paul Revere. 

REVERE (Walking up to stand): I am 
glad to appear here in Washington’s 
behalf and also to correct a false 
impression that the court may be 
getting. 

JupGe: What impression is that, Mr. 
Revere? 

REVERE: Perhaps you have assumed 
up to now that all of us in the 
Revolution are merchants — or 
smugglers, as you choose to call 
them — or even rich farmers. As a 
matter of fact, the majority of us 
are workers, and it is we me- 
chanics, carpenters, rope-makers, 
printers and joiners — who organized 
the Sons of Liberty. 

JupGe: I have heard of you. What is 
your trade — that is, when you are 
not riding a horse? 

REVERE: Silversmith, sir. . . and as 
for the incident you are referring to, 
well, I was acting for the North End 
Club of the Sons of Liberty, and I 
am proud to say that it was our 
organization that prevented your 
men from capturing John Hancock 
at Lexington. 

Nortu (Jumping up): Your Lordship, 
this insurrection has been brewing 
for a long time. 
member, nay, a leader of this mob, 
this mixed rabble of Scotch, Irish 
and other foreign vagabonds. 

Apams: I object, your Honor. 


Before you sits a 


Paul 
Revere and his type are the very 
strength of our community. It is 
the firm patriotism of these workers 
that will save our country. 





REVERE: Indeed it will. We are de- 
termined to fight up to our knees in 
blood rather than be ruled by 
tyrants, foreign or domestic. As 
our song goes (Chants), 

Come, rally, Sons of Liberty 

Come all with hearts united, 

Our motto is ‘‘We Dare Be Free,” 
Not easily affrighted! 

Apams: Thank you, Mr. Revere. 
(REVERE leaves stand, and returns to 
his seat.) Allow me to present one 
such person who is not easily 
affrighted, Mrs. Mary Hayes! 
(MoLLy PircueR goes to witness 
stand.) Please tell the court your 
full name. 

Mo.ty: Mary Ludwig Hayes, sir. 

Apams: By what name are you better 
known? 

Motty: Molly Pitcher. 

Apams: And I am sure our grand- 
children will remember you as 


Molly Pitcher. Tell me, how did you 
acquire this unusual nickname? 

Mo ty: It was at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, in New Jersey. As you may 
remember, the day of the battle was 


very hot. Our noble patriots, 
fighting for independence, naturally 
suffered from the heat. I moved 
among them, offering water from 
my pitcher. 

Apams: And a brave thing that was, 
too. But I also know that you did 
even more. Tell the court about the 
rest of your action in that battle. 

Mouty: My husband was firing a can- 
non. Suddenly, he fell to the ground. 
Immediately, I ran to his cannonand 
continued to fire it. For this action 
George Washington gave me the 
ank of sergeant. 


Apams: It -was well deserved, and the 
cause must be a noble one to inspire 
a woman like you to take such 
drastic action. (Mo.iy PrrcHer 
bows and leaves the stand, returning 
to her seat.) 

JupGE: Who is your next witness? 

Apams: Your Lordship, I wish to call 
to the stand Mr. Ethan Allen of 
Vermont. (ErHAN ALLEN goes to the 
witness stand.) 

JupGeE: ‘Proceed with this witness. 
Apams (7’o ALLEN): Tell the court 
your full name and place of birth. 
ALLEN: My name is Ethan Allen, and 
I was born at Litchfield, Con- 

necticut, on January 10, 1739. 

Apams: Do you know the defendant, 
George Washington? 

ALLEN: Yes, Mr. Adams, quite well. 

Apams: Please tell us what you did 
during the years of 1771 through 
1775 that brought you into contact 
with George Washington. 

ALLEN: I was the leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys of New Connecticut, 
now called Vermont. It was our 
boys who captured Fort Ticonderoga 
on May 10, 1775. 

Apams::And what happened later? 

ALLEN: On September 25, 1775, I was 
captured by the British near Mon- 
treal, and I remained their prisoner 
until I was exchanged on May 6, 
1778. 

Apams: Do you think your sacrifice 
worth while? 

ALLEN: I would do it all over again, 
if I had to, for the cause of the 
Revolution and for George Wash- 
ington. 

Apams: Your opinion of Washington 
is evidently high. 





ALLEN: The highest. He is a man of 
great courage and conviction to leave 
his comfortable home at Mt. Vernon 
to risk privation and danger in war. 

Apams: Thank you, Mr. Allen. (ETHAN 
ALLEN returns to his seat.) 

JupGE: Have you more witnesses? 

Apvams (70 JupGce): Yes, Your Lord- 
ship. My next witness is not a man 
of war but a woman who came here 
of her own free will, to explain how 
she and others like her feel about 
George Washington. I call to the 
stand Mrs. Rachel Salomon. 
(RacHEL SALOMON approaches the 
witness stand.) 

RacHeE.: Thank you, Mr. Adams. 


Apams: Will you explain why you came 
here today? 

RacHEL: My husband, Haym, is now 
in jail, but I know that he wants me 
to come to talk about Washington 
and to tell the world why he and 
other Jews, like Benjamin Nones, 
for instance, have gladly supported 
the Revolutionary cause. 


Apams: Tell us something about your 
husband. 


RacuHet: My husband was born in 
Poland. Ten years ago, we were 
forced to flee that country because 
of the large part he was taking in 
the struggle for Polish independence. 
In 1772 we came to New York, 
where Haym became a financier, 
gradually becoming wealthy. Then 
he became interested in the cause of 
independence. In 1776 he was ar- 
rested by the British and was sup- 
posed to be put to death, but he was 
released by the Hessians, whose 
language he could speak. Then, 


two years ago, he was put in jail 
again. 

Apams: Then he believes in American 
independence? 

RacHEL: Deeply. My husband is not 
a fighting man, but he has helped 
the cause by giving of his own money 
and by helping to raise more. I'll 
never forget that Yom Kippur night. 
Yom Kippur, Mr. Adams, is the 
holiest of holidays for us. Nothing 
in the world, I had always thought, 
would ever make my husband in- 
terrupt these services. But a mes- 
senger came right into the syna- 
gogue, informing us that Wash- 
ington needed money desperately 
for his army. Right then and there, 
my husband took up a collection, 
and Washington had his needed 
funds to carry on longer. 


Apams: Why has Mr. Salomon been 


willing to risk his life, his wealth, 
all he has worked so hard to attain? 
RacHEL: Perhaps the court will un- 
derstand better when I read a part 
of a letter that George Washington 
sent to the Jewish community of 


Newport, Rhode Island. In his 
own words he has stated that “the 
government of the United States 
will give to bigotry no sanction, to 
persecution no assistance.’’ He has 
pledged to make America, once it 
is independent, a haven for all 
people of different faiths. At last 
Jews will have one country in which 
they can live and bring up their 
children without fear of persecution 
and banishment. 

Apams: I am sure that your sentiments 
are shared by thousands of our fellow 
Americans. You may step down, 





Mrs. Salomon. 
seat. ) 

JupGe (To Apams): Who is your next 
witness? 

Apams: Your Lordship, our patriots 
have come from all over Europe. 
People who love mankind and hate 
oppression have come to our shores 
to help the cause of liberty. My 
next witness is the Marquis de 
Lafayette. (LAFAYETTE goes to the 
witness stand.) Will you give your 
full name, please? 

LAFAYETTE: Marie Joseph Paul Yves 
Roch Gilbert du Motier, Marquis 
de Lafayette. 

Apams: Why did you leave your home 
and family to come to America? 
LAFAYETTE: I came to America in 1778, 
at great effort to myself and in de- 
fiance of my own king, because I 
wanted to help the cause of human 
freedom. At the first news of this 

quarrel, my heart was in it. 

Apams: How did you manage to get 
here? 

LAFAYETTE: I fitted out a ship which 
carried eleven other officers and my- 
self to these shores. 

Apams: Who were some of the people 
who came with you, or some other 
Europeans you met here? 

LAFAYETTE: With me came the Baron 
de Kalb, who died of his wounds 
at the battle of Camden. Also from 
Europe came Baron von Steuben of 
Prussia. From Poland came Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, an excellent ar- 
tillery officer, and Count Casimir 
Pulaski, who unfortunately died at 
the battle of Savannah. 

Apams: What happened to your ship? 

LAFAYETTE: We were captured by the 


(She returns to her 
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King of France, but managed to 
escape and resume our journey. 
After we landed at Georgetown, I 
travelled to Philadelphia and offered 
my services as a volunteer. I im- 
mediately became a major-general 
and one of Washington’s most 
trusted men, even though I was 
only nineteen. It was then that I 
came to respect and honor him. He 
is a genius as a military man, but 
even more important, he is the soul 
of fairness and humility. 

Apams: I am glad that a man of your 
distinction was able to come to this 
courtroom today to speak in behalf 
of the defendant, George Washing- 
ton. (LAFAYETTE rises and leaves the 
stand.) 

LAFAYETTE (As he returns to his seat): 
I consider it an honor to speak for 
George Washington. 

Apams: I now call Miss Deborah Gan- 
net to the stand. (Desporan GAN- 
NET, a young Negro woman, comes to 
the witness stand.) Will you give the 
court your full name, please? 

DesoraH: Deborah Gannet. 

Apams: What is your occupation, Miss 
Gannet? 

Desora: Fighting for my country’s 
freedom is my favorite one, sir, 
although I used to be a slave. 

Apams: How do you know George 
Washington? 

DesoraH: He is my commanding 
officer. 

Apams: How can that be possible for 
you, a woman? 

DesoraH: After the Governor of 
Virginia offered Negroes their free- 
dom and fifty dollars to serve in 
the King’s army, the American 





army gave Negroes the same chance. 
I then decided to enlist as a soldier 
under George Washington — in 
disguise, of course. 

Apams: How long did you serve in the 
army? 

Desorau: For seventeen months I was 
a member of the Massachusetts 
regiment without anyone suspect- 
ing my real identity. 

Apams: Do all the regiments have 
white and Negro troops? 

DesoraH: Most of them. Only 
Georgia and South Carolina bar 
slaves from signing up. As a Bos- 
tonian, you know that among the 
first to fall in the Boston Massacre 
was a former slave by the name of 
Crispus Attucks. And I am proud 
that it was one of my people, Peter 
Salem, who killed that boastful 
British Major John Pitcairn. And... 


JupcGeE: That is enough! 

Apams: Just one more question. Why 
were you willing to lead a hard 
soldier’s life for so long? 

DesoraH: I can’t help thinking of the 
words of your wife, Abigail Adams, 


when she wrote: “I wish most 
sincerely there was not a slave in 
the province; it always appeared a 
most iniquitous scheme to me to 
fight ourselves for what we are daily 
robbing and plundering from those 
who have as good a right to freedom 
as we have.” 

Apams: Thank you, Miss Gannet. 
That’s all. (She returns to her seat.) 

JupGE: Who is your next witness, Mr. 
Adams? 

Apams: I call Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 
(FRANKLIN, wearing his bifocal 
glasses and leaning on cane, comes up 


to stand.) 
Franklin? 

FRANKLIN: Seventy-six. 

Apams: And an interesting life it has 
been, too — as well as a useful one. 

FRANKLIN: Well, you know what I say: 
Early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

Apams: Tell the court something of 
your background. 

FRANKLIN: I was apprenticed to my 
older brother in Boston, but I ran 
away at the age of seventeen. Since 
then I have been a writer, the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper, and an in- 
ventor of sorts. 

Apams: You are very modest, but this 


How old are you, Mr. 


assemblage knows that you are the 
author of Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
that you started our first public 
library, that you are the inventor 
of the famous Franklin Stove, bi- 
focal glasses — the kind Lord North 
is wearing (Laughter) — and a num- 
ber of other household helps. But 
right now we are interested most in 
your official duties. 

FRANKLIN: I represented the colonies 
in England in 1765... . 

Apams: What was your advice to the 
British Parliament concerning the 
Stamp Act? 

FRANKLIN: I told them then that it 
could never work. It was my warn- 
ing: that if the British Army were 
sent to enforce it, a revolution 
might result. 

Apams: Did you try in any other way 
to prevent this conflict? 

FRANKLIN: Several times. The most 
recent was several years ago. I 
was negotiating with Lord Howe, 
on Staten Island. I offered then 





that the matter be peacefully settled 
on the basis of independence. But 
all he was instructed to offer was 
the king’s clemency if we would 
stop fighting, with no guarantee of 
future liberty within the Empire. 

For years, Mr. Adams, I have 
striven to prevent just such a 
conflict as we are having now be- 
tween brother and brother. 

Apams: Despite your efforts, the con- 
flict was not averted. What is your 
opinion of the situation today? 

FRANKLIN: Once I wrote, ‘There 
never was a good war or a bad 
peace.”’ Now I realize that rebellion 
against tyrants is obedience to God. 
(Cheers from audience.) 

Apams: Thank you, Mr. Franklin. 
Two continents value your opinion. 
(FRANKLIN returns to his seat.) 

JupGe: Have you completed your case, 
Mr. Adams? 

Apams: I have one final witness — 
the defendant, George Washington. 
Will you come forward, General 
Washington? (GrorGe WaASsHING- 
TON goes to witness stand.) 

WASHINGTON: I appreciate this op- 
portunity to thank the many friends 
of liberty who have spoken here 
today. 

Apams: General Washington, you did 
not sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Is this an indication that 
you did not think it was justified? 

Wasuineton: When the Declaration 
of Independence was written, I was 
on the battlefield with my men. But 
I believe with all my heart in the 
ideas expressed in the Declaration. 
This document specifically states: 
(Reading) ‘Governments long estab- 


lished should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; 

experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses... 
evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security.” 

JupGe (Interrupting): General Wash- 
ington, consider for a moment to 
what chaos such a doctrine may lead. 
If a dissatisfied people can, of their 
own will, overthrow their estab- 
lished government, what rule of law 
and order could possibly prevail? 

Nortu: If the court please, we can 
easily foresee the terrible conse- 
quences of this traitorous doctrine. 
The loyal colonies of Canada, the 
royal lands of India might also de- 
cide to secure this independence by 
declaration of supposed rights. Should 
this doctrine spread to other lands, 
the kingdom of Spain might lose the 
allegiance of Mexicans and of the 
Argentine. Brazilians might declare: 
Brazil for Brazilians! What would 
the world come to? 

JupGe: Indeed, this is the very heart 
of their treason. 

Apams: You both forget that there is 
a right higher than the right of kings 
over their subjects. A government 
exists not for the sake of the rulers 
but only for the good of the people, 
and only by the consent of the 
governed. Governments exist to 
help the people secure the rights 





which are theirs as human beings. 

JupGe: What rights? And who gave 
these rights? 

WasHInGTon: In answer to your 
question, allow me to quote what I 
think is the heart of that document: 
“‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. — That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 


powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it...” 
Juper4(To Apams): If you have no 


further witnesses, let the defendant, 
George Washington, come forward. 
(GEORGE WASHINGTON rises and 
goes to JupGn’s table and stands 
facing the JupGs.) George Wash- 
ington, as defendant in this trial, do 
you have anything further to say 
before we pass judgment? 

WasHINGTON: Only history can pass 
judgment on our noble cause. But 
I believe firmly that history shall 
prove our cause was just, our path 
honorable, and that what we have 
started and fought for here and now 
will in the future lead this nation to 
greatness and leadership among the 
free peoples of the world. (Curtains 
close, as audience sings ‘America the 
Beautiful.’’) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


An ImaGInarRY TRIAL 
or GrorGE WASHINGTON 


Characters: 15 male; 3 female; extras as de- 
sired. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Colonial dress. The Judge wears a 
long robe and a wig. Other characters wear 
appropriate costumes: fashionable British 
suits, uniforms of British and Colonial 
armies, American costumes, etc. 

Properties: British flag, bifocal glasses, gavel, 
parchment copy of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, quill pen, Bible. Witnesses and 
citizens may carry various posters and flags, 
such as a sign reading, ““No Taxation with- 
out Representation,” a Vermont flag, etc. 

Setting: The stage represents a courtroom. A 
large table is at right, with a chair behind it. 
Beside the chair is the British flag. At left 
are several rows of chairs. In the center is 
the witness stand. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

(Nore: If desired, this play may be lengthened by the 
addition of extra witnesses from the volutionary 


period, or shortened by the omission of some of the 
witnesses. } 
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February Heroes 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
OTTo 
SARAH 
JAN URBAN 
Bos 
HARRY 
SUE 
GRACE 
Miss JOHNSON 

SETTING: Otto’s Costume Shop. On the 
wall upstage is a sign which reads: 
“Otto’s Costume Shop. All Types of 
Costumes for Rent.” 

At Rise: SARAH is gathering up some 
costumes. OTTO is examining a white 
wig. 

Orro: Such a beautiful wig, Sarah. We 
should do well with it. 

Saran: I hope so. It cost enough. 

Orro: Oh, Mama, you are always 
thinking of the cost. We'll rent it 
out a few times and it’s paid for. (He 
puts wig back and takes out a beard. 
He holds it up to his chin and goes to 
mirror.) I would look good with a 
beard. Maybe I’d better raise one. 

Saran (Laughing): Oh, my Otto, will 
you never grow up? I do declare you 
like to play with our costumes more 
than you do to rent them. (She starts 
for door left with her arms piled with 
costumes. ) 

Orro: So, maybe I never grow up. 
Maybe that’s good. People grow up 
too fast, anyway. 

Sarau: Well, grow up now; here comes 
a customer. (She exits left as center 
door opens and a young man enters.) 
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Ortro (As he puts beard back in case): 
Good afternoon, sir. 

UrBan (He has a slight foreign accent): 

100d afternoon to you, sir. I wonder 
if this is where a costume I might 
rent. 

Orro: Yes, this is the place. What 
kind of costume did you want? 

Ursan: I do not know. I am at a loss. 
But it is for a fancy dress ball. I 
would rather wear my new blue suit 
and go as an American citizen be- 
cause I have not been one for long. 
But — well — a certain young lady 
insists — 

Orro: I see, I see. We’ll ask Mama. 
She always has good ideas. (Calling 
left) Mama, we need you. (To young 
man) You just recently became a 
citizen? 

Ursan (Smiling): Ah, yes, and it is 
wonderful. Just last week, the 
judge he gave me my final papers. 

Orro: So? My, how it takes me back. 
I remember how Mama and I felt 
when we were naturalized. So 
happy — so excited. 

Ursan: Then you were not born in this 
country either? 

Orro: No—no, Mama and I came 
from the old country when we were 
both young. But we did not meet 
till we arrive in America. We could 
not believe our luck. To be young 
and together in such a land of op- 
portunity. (SARAH enters left.) 

Saran: Papa, you call me — (Noticing 
Ursan) Oh. 





Orro: Mama, this young man needs a 
costume, and what do you think? 
He is a new American citizen. 

Sarau: Oh-h, then Papa and I, we 
must congratulate you. It is a won- 
derful thing to happen. Congratula- 
tions, Mr. — Mr. 

Ursan: My name, it is Urban, Jan 
Urban. 

Saran: Mr. Jan Urban, we are so 
happy for you. Papa and I, we will 
never forget the day we became 
citizens. So long ago now it is. But I 
remember it as though it were 
yesterday. 

Orro (Patting SARAn’s shoulder): We 
celebrated. We went to the park and 
bought hot dogs. And we still cele- 
brate the day. Ah, but this reminis- 
cing. It is not getting you a costume. 
Mr. Urban needs a costume for a 
fancy dress ball, Mama, but he 
doesn’t know what kind. 

UrBan: You see, I am in what you call 
a predicament. As I toid your hus- 
band, I would like to wear my new 

American 
citizen, but there is a young lady, a 
very beautiful young lady, and she 
says a blue suit is not a costume. 

SaraH: This young lady 
new American citizen, too? 

Ursan: No, no, she is a native Ameri- 

Her family goes way back. 
Why, some of her ancestors, they 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 

Saran: So? She is fine girl. And will 
you marry soon now? 

UrsBan: Marry? Yes, soon now. How 
did you know? 

Orro: Ha, ha, Mr. Urban. You cannot 
keep a secret like that with Mama 
around. 


blue suit and go as an 


is she a 


can. 


UrBan (Smiling): I do not want to 
keep it. I am so happy, so lucky, so 
proud. Just last week she said yes, 
and we became engaged. And now at 
this party, I meet many of her 
friends and I must make the — well, 
the good impression. 

Orro: Yes, yes, and Mama will help 
you find the right costume. 

Urpan: This dress-up idea, I do not 
like it especially, but my young 
lady, she says everyone else will be 
wearing a costume. So I see I must 
do it, too. It is—how you say 
the sporting thing, and I do not 
want to appear unlike her friends. 

Saran: Did your young lady suggest 
any special costume? 

Ursan: I ask her that, when she tells 
me I cannot wear my blue suit. Then 
she says, “Oh, just so it’s a costume. 
Go as a Spanish toreador or an 
Oriental potentate.”’ 

Orro: Fine. We have lots of Spanish 
costumes. 

Ursan: But I do not like it. I say to 
my young lady, “Spanish? Oriental? 
But I want your friends to know I 
am an American and that I am going 
to try to be a good one.” 

Saran: And what does she say to that? 

Ursan: She smiled. Her smile — well, 
it’s — 

Orro: Yah — yah, it’s wonderful. 

URBAN: She teases a little sometimes, 
you know. She say, “Jan, you are 
probably much better American 
than my friends. You think about it. 
Most of them don’t.” 

Orro: She is right. Sometimes people 
who are born in America seem to 
take so many things for granted. 
They don’t know how lucky they 





are. But now, Mama, what can we 
find Mr. Urban? Not Spanish or 
Oriental. 

SARAH: No. We shall find something 
that you will like, Mr. Urban. Now, 
you just sit down a minute and I'll 
bring in two or three that you can 
try on and take your choice. (She 
goes off left as URBAN sits right. The 
door opens upstage and four teen- 
agers, Bos, Harry, Suz, and GRAcE 
enter.) 

Harry (As they look around): Say, 
what a creepy place. Look at the 
statues in the corners. 

Grace: They’re not statues, Harry. 
They’re mannequins. 

Sue: Grace is right. They’re to show 
off the costumes. Isn’t she right, 
Bob? 


Bos: I guess so. You gals always seem 
to have all the answers. (7'’o Orro) 
Our teacher, Miss Johnson, sent us 


over to pick out some costumes for a 
play at school. She will be in soon to 
put her O.K. on them. 

Orro: Very good, very good. We will 
see what we can find, and by the 
time your teacher gets here you will 
be all outfitted. (SARAH enters left 
with three costumes and crosses to 
right.) Mama, these boys and girls 
want costumes for a play. 

Saran: A play? That’s good, that’s 
nice. (She puts costumes on chair near 
UrBAN) You try these on, Mr. 
Urban. The dressing room is through 
that door. (Pointing to one of the 
doors at right) You put one on, and 
then come out and look in the big 
mirror. (Nodding toward left) See 
how you like yourself. 

UrsBan: Thank you, madam. Thank 
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you very much. (He picks up one 
costume, frowns at it a little, goes off 
right taking costume with him.) 

Suz: Oh, it’s wonderful to be in a place 
like this. (Dramatically) Just think of 
all the great actors and actresses who 
have entered these portals! (Motion- 
ing toward door upstage) 

Harry (Laughing): Sue’s off on one of 
her dramatic binges. Mister, your 
door is now a portal. And great 
actors have trod these floors. 

Orro: Well, now, we have helped a 
good many great actors and ac- 
tresses find just the costumes they 
needed. Isn’t that so, Mama? 

Saran: Yes, we haven’t a very big 
place, but we know our business. 
Now, what parts are you going to 
play? 

Bos: Washington. 

Harry: Lincoln. 

Grace: Martha Washington. 

Sus: Mrs. Lincoln. 

Orro: Both Washington and Lincoln 
in the same play? How can that be? 
They lived at different times. 

Saran: Yes, Lincoln was in 1776, and 
Washington was — 

Orro: No, no, Mama, Washington was 
in 1776. But anyway they lived at 
different times. How can you have 
them both in the same play? 

Grace: Well you see, it’s not exactly 
a play. It’s a pageant for assembly, 
with little scenes from the lives of 
both Washington and Lincoln. 

Bos: Yes, it was our teacher’s idea. 
Because their birthdays are both in 
February, she’s calling the pageant 
February Heroes. 

Orro: A good idea, killing two birds 
with one stone. 





SaRAH: Papa, that’s no way to talk 
about the great men of our country. 

Orro: Oh, Mama, I didn’t mean any- 
thing. But it is a good idea to cele- 
brate both birthdays at once. (Ur- 
BAN enters right in a soldier’s uniform, 
crosses to mirror, and stands frowning 
at himself.) 

SarauH: Ah, Mr. Urban, an American 
soldier, that is good. (To the others) 
Mr. Urban is picking out a costume 
for a fancy dress ball. 

Bos (Laughing): He doesn’t seem very 
happy about it. 

SaRAH: Sometimes it is hard to make 
up the mind. But you look very nice 
in that, Mr. Urban. 

UrsBan: Thank you, but well, some- 
how, it — it just doesn’t seem quite 
right. 

Harry: Why not? It’s a sharp looking 
costume. 

Urpsan (Glancing at himself again): 

I suppose 

But I want some- 

well, being a 


Sharp looking? Yes, I 
you are right. 
thing that expresses 
real American. 
Saran: Mr. Urban, maybe these young 
ladies and gentlemen can give you 


some ideas. They have come for 
costumes, too — for a patriotic play 
at their school. Maybe they can 
help you decide. 

Bos: Sure, but I don’t get it. If you’re 
just going to a fancy dress ball, why 
do you need a costume that is 
typically American? 

Harry: Why don’t you get something 
modern — like a spaceman? 

Bos: Or something that will get some 
laughs — like Li’] Abner? 

Ursan: Abner? I don’t believe I know 
him. Is he a famous American? 


Grace: You don’t know Li’] Abner? 

Harry: Where have you been all your 
life? 

Saran: Mr. Urban, Li’l Abner is in a 
comic strip. You would not want 
him. (Then to others) And you young 
people do not understand. Mr. 
Urban is a new citizen of our coun- 
try. He was just naturalized last 
week. 

Orro: And he does not want a comic 
costume. At this party he will meet 
many friends of a young lady he 
knows. He wants them to know he 
is a real American. 

Harry: But everyone will just take 
that for granted. 

Orro: When you are a new citizen, you 
feel differently. 

Ursan: To me, it — it does not seem 
right to take everything in America 
for granted. 

Bos: Maybe not, but anyhow, if you’re 
set on being typically American, 
what’s the matter with the soldier? 
That’s really American. 

Urpan: I do not agree, I am afraid. 

Orro: But Mr. Urban, Americans have 
had to be soldiers many times. Our 
country has had to fight in several 
wars 

UrBAN: Yes, had to fight them. 

Grace: Why, there was the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the Civil War, and 
the World Wars — 

Ursan: Yes, quite true. Americans 
have fought for their freedoms and 
to preserve their country. They 
have fought to defend those truths 
which we all believe in. 

Bos: O.K. So why not a soldier then? 
The fighting American. That’s just 
what I said. 





Ursan (Almost sternly): Because 
America has never made war just 
for the sake of war. To me, our 
country is not a war-loving nation. 
We are a peace-loving nation. (He 
looks in mirror once more and shakes 
his head.) No, I think I will not be a 
soldier. If I must be a real soldier 
again, if I must fight for what I be- 
lieve in, well and good. But not for a 
party. (He picks up the second cos- 
tume, and exits right.) 

Harry (Staring after him a moment): 
He’s a funny guy, isn’t he? 

Saran: Funny? No. He is fine man. 
Now, young ladies and gentlemen, 
for your costumes. For the young 
men it is easy. Mr. Lincoln will need 
a stovepipe hat and a long black 
coat, and for Mr. Washington, that 
uniform we always use for Revolu- 
tionary generals. But you young 
ladies come with me, and we'll pick 


out some dresses you can try on. 
Orro: That is good, and you know, 
Mama, that new white wig will be 
just right for Mr. Washington. (He 
takes wig out and puts it on case.) 


Sue (As they follow Sarau off left): 


Isn’t it thrilling? It’s like going 
backstage in the theatre. 

Orro (Taking stovepipe hat from case 
and putting it on top): There, that 
will take care of the top of both of 
your heads. And Mr. Lincoln will 
need a beard. (He takes out beard and 
puts it beside hat.) 

Harry: Abe Lincoln didn’t always 
have a beard. 

Orro: Not when he was young, no. 
But in all the pictures we see of him 
after he was President, he has a 
beard. 


Harry: Sure. When he was running 
for President, a little girl wrote him 
that she thought he would look 
better with a beard, so he grew one. 

Orro: Is that so? 

Harry: Yes, she told him that the 
ladies liked beards and they would 
tell their husbands to vote for him if 
he had one. 

Orro: Well, well, think of that. A little 
girl changed the face of one of our 
great men. (He takes a sword in a 
scabbard on a belt from the case.) Now, 
George Washington will need a 
sword with his uniform. (He places 
sword beside wig.) 

Bos (Taking sword from scabbard and 
flashing it about as he quotes): “If we 
desire to avoid insult, we must be 
able to repel it; if we desire to secure 
peace, it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war.” 

Orro: Very good. Mr. Washington 
said that? 

Bos: Yes, in his address to Congress 
after his re-election. (GrRAcE and 
SuE enter left each carrying long fancy 
period dresses. They are followed by 
Saran who has the boys’ costumes, 
which she puts on case near hat and 
wig.) 

Sarau: You girls go in there. (Pointing 
to door right) But the dressing room is 
not very big. Maybe it is better that 
you go in one at a time. The boys 
can go in the other one when the 
young man is finished. 

Grace: All right, shall I go first, Sue? 

Sve: 0.K. But don’t take all day. I’m 
anxious to try on my costume, too. 
(GRACE goes into dressing room.) 

Saran: So, and you boys can try on 
the tops of your costumes out here. 





Otto, the general will need that 
three-cornered hat from the case. 

Orro: Mama, it seems a shame to 
cover up any of that beautiful wig 
but I suppose you are right. (He 
takes a three-cornered hat from the 
case and hands it to Harry who 
laughs as he puts it on and it comes 
down over his ears.) 

Sarau: It seems big but it won’t with 
the wig on. Try the wig. (She holds 
out wig to Harry.) 

Harry (Handing hat to Saran): Oh, I 
was just trying the hat on for kicks. 
I’m not Washington. I’m Lincoln. 

Sarau: But it can’t be! No, no, Lincoln 
is always the taller one. Papa, the 
boy, he teases. Lincoln was the tall 
man, isn’t it so? 

Orro: Yes, Mama, you’re right. (7'o 
Bos) You should play Lincoln. 

Bos: I wish you could tell our teacher 
that. But she had our names on the 
board, and I’m Washington and 
Harry is Lincoln and that’s that. 
I’d much rather play Lincoln. 

Harry: And I’d much rather play 
Washington. 

Sue: And Grace would much rather 
he’d play Washington, too, because 
she’s playing Martha. You see, 
she’s Bob’s sister, and she says it’s 
no fun playing opposite her brother. 

Saran (Smiling): Oh, ho, so that’s it. 
And she likes the other young man, 
maybe. It’s a shame they can’t play 
George and Martha together. But if 
you’re Washington, I guess you’re 
Washington. (She holds out hat and 
wig to Bos.) So try them on. (Bos 
takes wig and jams it on and then 
takes three-cornered hat and goes to 
mirror and puts it on.) 


Harry (Gives a whistle as GRACE enters 
right in a dress of the Revolutionary 
period): Say, look at Ma Washing- 
ton! (GrRAcE curtsies to them and 
then turns around.) 

Sue: Oh, Grace, you look wonderful, 
you really do. Now, I’ll go. (She exits 
right with costume.) 

Bos (Turns and sees GRAcE for first 
time): Say, Grace, you look super, 
real super. I’d never know you were 
my kid sister. 

GRACE (Stamping her foot): Kid sister, 
that’s all I’ll ever be to you. And 
you — you look like a tall drink of 
water with that wig and hat. 

Orro: Now, now, we must not fight, 
please. Come, boys, try on your 
other things. (He holds out a long 
black coat to Harry and helps him 
on with it.) 

Harry: This coat is too long. 

Orro: See, it is like what I said. Lincoln 
was tall and his part is always played 
by a tall man. Mama, we’ll have to 
do some adjusting. 

Saran: Yes, Papa, I can see that. 

Bos: What’s the difference? Abe 
Lincoln’s clothes never fitted, any- 
way. 

GRraAcE: But they weren’t too big, they 
were little. His and 
trousers were too short. 

Bos: That’s right. A Springfield 


too coats 


lawyer said, “‘He was the most un- 
couth looking young man I ever 
saw.” 

Grace: He may have looked uncouth 
but it didn’t take the people long to 
find out what he was really like. 


Saran: I should say not. Now, you 
will look better with a beard. Try 
on the beard. (She hands beard to 





Harry as URBAN comes out dressed 
as a cowboy in loud shirt, Texas hat, 
etc.) 

Harry: Hi ho, ride ’em, cowboy. 
(URBAN smiles self-consciously, then 
goes to mirror.) 

Bos: Now, I wouldn’t mind wearing a 
costume like that. But this three- 
cornered hat 

Ursan: Yes, I see you boys are trying 
on costumes, too. (Noticing GRACE) 
And the young lady, you look very 
fine. The Revolutionary period, I 
think. 

Saran: Mr. Urban, you are clever to 
guess. 

GRaAcE: I’m Martha Washington. 

UrBan: A great lady of our country. 
And you boys 

Bos: I’m George Washington. 

Harry: And I’m supposed to be 
Lincoln. It’s a February pageant. 

Ursan: Now, they were both real 
heroes — two of our greatest Ameri- 
cans. You say their names and any- 
one would think at once — America. 
(He looks at himself again and shakes 
his head.) But a cowboy, no. 

Bos: But of course. A cowboy costume 
is perfect for what you want. Why, 
that’s a symbol of the Old West, of 
the pioneer spirit of America. 

UrBan: The pioneer spirit. Yes, that 
was a great thing, made up of brav- 
ery and courage, and we Americans 
must still have that spirit today. 

Harry: O.K., then what’s wrong with 
the cowboy costume? 

Ursan (Looking at himself again): I do 
not know exactly. But somehow to- 
day, cowboys do not — weil, they 
do not seem serious enough to ex- 
press all that America is. Perhaps 


we see them in too many TV shows, 
just galloping about and shooting. 

Sarau: Yes, such noise. It gets too 
much. Papa and I do not watch. 

Bos: But some of them are heroes. 

Ursan: Make-believe heroes, not real 
ones. 

Orro: Yes, Mr. Urban, you are right. 

Ursan: No, I am afraid a cowboy is 
not what I want. He does not at all 
express the way I feel about being 
an American. (He scowls at himself in 
the mirror again, turns and goes out 
right, picking up last costume on the 
way.) 

Bos: I'd like to be a cowboy and wear 
that costume. 

GRACE: Can’t you imagine Mr. Wash- 
ington being a cowboy? 

Harry: And here I am stuck with this 
beard. (Holding beard up to his chin) 
The latest style for beatniks. 

Bos: I could wear a beard, I’m tall 
enough. (Trying on fancy waistcoat 
Orto has handed him) But all this 
lace and stuff, it’s sissy. If I could 
play Lincoln, I’d look like a real he- 
man. But all these fancy clothes — 
phooey! (He puts on blue uniform 
jacket.) I can’t wear this. 

Sur (Enters right in formal dress of the 
Civil War period): Well, how do you 
like Mrs. Lincoln? 

Bos: You look fine, Sue, but what do 
you think of Mr. Lincoln? 

Suge (Laughing): He looks as though 
he’d shrunk, and you look too big for 
all your things. 

Harry (Going to mirror): I certainly do 
look goofy in this coat. 

Sarau: Now, now, wait till you get all 
the rest. Put on your beard, and 
this shawl around your shoulders. 





Lincoln often wore a shawl. (HARRY 
slips the string of the beard around his 
head to hold the beard in place; then 
he takes the shawl and wraps it around 
his head.) 

Orro: No, no, not around your head, 
around the shoulders. (He pulls the 
shawl down around Harry’s shoul- 
ders.) There, with a stovepipe hat, 
you will be fine. (He hands Harry the 
hat and he puts it on.) See, you look 
like — well, a little bit like Lincoln. 

SaraH: Ah, but it is too bad the tall 
boy couldn’t be Lincoln. Then he 
would look more the way he should 
look. People picture him a certain 
way and they shouldn’t be disap- 
pointed. He was such a great man. 

Orro: Now, now, Mama, he was no 
greater than Washington. (Handing 
Bos the sword on the belt) Here, Gen- 
eral, wear your sword and you'll 
look better. (Bos buckles on sword.) 

Saran: And Lincoln often carried an 
umbrella. (She takes an umbrella 
from the case and holds it out to 
Harry.) 

Harry: No, that’s the last straw. I 
won’t carry an umbrella. If it rains, 
I wear my raincoat. 

Saran: I still say Lincoln usually car- 
ried an umbrella. (She puts umbrella 
on top of case.) 

Bos (Who has been looking in the mir- 
ror turns and takes off his hat and 
wig and puts them on case): I tell you 
I don’t look right in this outfit. I 
can’t wear it, that’s all. 

Orro: Now, now, what’s the matter? 
Making such a fuss over nothing! 
Now, if you’re going to play George 
Waskington, you’ll have to wear the 
wig and hat — 
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Bos: But I’d much rather be Lincoln. 
It isn’t just the costume. I don’t 
feel like Washington. I’ve always 
felt sympathetic toward Lincoln’s 
character. He was — well, down to 
earth. A man of the people. 

Harry (Sarcastically): Yeah, and car- 
ried an umbrella. I’d rather wear 
your sword. 

Bos: But Lincoln saved our country. 

Harry: And, if it hadn’t been for 
Washington, there wouldn’t have 
been any country to save. Why, he 
practically founded this country, 
shaped its ideals and its principles. 

Bos: I still say Lincoln was more a 
man of the people. He was for the 
common man, for everyone. 

SaraH: Yes, I think Mr. Lincoln was 
the greatest man. 

Orro: Mama, I’m surprised at you. 
Talking against Mr. Washington. 
Why, he was the father of our 
country. 

SaraH: But I’m not talking against 
him. I just said — 

Grace: Washington was for all the 
people, too. 

Orro: I should say he was. Why, 
think of the way he suffered right 
along with his men at Valley Forge. 
His shoes were as full of holes as 
those of his soldiers. 

Sue: I still think Lincoln had a harder 
time. He was such a poor boy and 
he had to educate himself. He seems 
so — so human, somehow. 

Saran: I agree. But General Wash- 
ington, I do not feel I know as well. 
He was such a silent man. So 
dignified. 

Orro: And since when, Mama, is dig- 
nity not a good quality? 





Harry: Washington may have been 
silent, but he certainly did a lot. A 
man of action. Sometimes I think all 
Abe Lincoln did was tell jokes. 

SaraH: Ohh-h, you cannot talk so. 
Not about Mr. Lincoln. I should 
ask you to leave our shop. 

Orto: Now, Mama, calm down. In an 
argument, people say things they 
don’t mean — 

Bos: Abe Lincoln may have told jokes, 
but if he hadn’t had such a good 
sense of humor, he never could have 
got through the hard times of his 
administration. But he could be 
serious, too. “Fourscore and seven 
years ago, our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty — ” 

Harry: Yes, but who was the most im- 
portant father? George Washington. 

Saran: Lincoln was the most im- 
portant President. 

Orro: Mama, how do you know? Are 
you an authority all of a sudden? I 
think Mr. Washington was the most 
important. 

Bos: All right, Harry, compare the 
qualities of the two men. 

Harry: O.K., let’s compare them. 
Think of Washington’s integrity. 
Bos: How about Lincoln’s honesty? 
Why, he walked for miles to take 
some money to a lady he had short- 
changed by mistake. When his store 
went broke, he didn’t rest till he’d 

paid off every debt. 

Harry: I suppose George Washington 
wasn’t honest? Think of the cherry 
tree. “I cannot tell a lie.” 

Bos: Oh, people say that’s just a myth. 

Orto: Boys, please, I ask you not to 
shout. 


Harry: If it is a myth, it got started 
because it’s so representative of 
Washington’s character, his absolute 
integrity. 

Bos: Well, you can have him. (Taking 
off sword, coat, and waistcoat, and 
putting them on case) If I can’t play 
Lincoln, I don’t want to play either 
of them. 

Harry: And I feel exactly the same 
about Washington! (He takes off hat, 
coat, and beard.) I won’t take the 
part of Lincoln. We just won’t be in 
the play, that’s all. (He puts hat, coat, 
and beard on case.) 

Grace: But you'll have to. Miss 
Johnson has made all the arrange- 
ments. 

Sue: And our costumes. 
these beautiful costumes. 

Grace: And it’s the big school as- 
sembly for February. 

Bos: I don’t care. 

Harry: Neither do I. I won’t do it. 

Ursan (Enters right wearing Uncle 
Sam costume): Wait, please! (Every- 
one stares at him) Excuse me, but I 
could not help but hear, and I must 
say something. 

Grace: My goodness, who — Uncle 
Sam! 

Ursan: Yes, I choose this costume. 
It’s exactly what I want. 

Bos: It’s Mr. Urban. 

Harry: Yeah, but for a minute there, 
I thought he was the Spirit of ’76 or 
something, come to bawl us all out. 

Ursan (Smiles for a moment): Bawl 
you out, huh? Yes, I know what 
that means. The young lady I marry 
soon, her family have been Ameri- 
cans for a long long time. Although 
I am a new American, I learn from 


We have 





her many things. Yes, bawl you all 
out, it is. (He looks stern again) I 
have heard all you say about Gen- 
eral Washington and President 
Lincoln, and I cannot listen longer. 

Bos: But you don’t understand. I 
have to wear a vest with ruffles — 

Harry: And I’m supposed to carry an 
umbrella - 

UrBan: Yes, yes, I have heard all that, 
and I do not like what you say. As 
you know, I feel very lucky to be a 
new citizen of your country, and it 
means a great deal to me. I cannot 
stand to hear you talking the way 
you do about your — about our — 
great men. You ought to feel privi- 
leged to portray either one of them. 

Orro: He is right. And we ought to be 
ashamed to be arguing about it. 

Saran: Yes, and it took someone like 
Mr. Urban to set us all straight. 


Papa, Washington and Lincoln, they 


are both American heroes. 
were both great men. 

Urnsan: Yes, I study about them to 
become a citizen. Both great men, 
but each in his own way. Each was 
an individual, as befits a democracy. 
(Looking at Bos and Harry) But in 
one way they were alike. When they 
had a job to do, they carried on. 

Bos: I guess you’re right. 

Harry: Washington and Lincoln al- 
ways carried on — but we were will- 
ing to quit. (Door at center opens and 
Miss JOHNSON, the teacher, enters.) 

Miss JoHNsoN: Well, boys and girls, 
I’m sorry I’m a little late. But I 
see you’ve been trying on costumes. 
My, you do look nice girls. But 
boys, why don’t you have your cos- 
tumes on? 


They 


Bos: We had them on, but then we 
took them off again. 

Harry: Yes, but Mr. Urban — this 
gentleman — has been talking to us. 
And he’s right. We should be glad to 
play either part. (He picks up stove- 
pipe hat and umbrella from the case.) 

Ursan: Excuse me, Miss, they had a 
misunderstanding but now I think 
they see things more clearly. (HARRY 
puts stovepipe hat on his head.) 

Miss Jounson: Misunderstanding? 
But they still seem to be mixed up. 
Harry, why are you wearing Mr. 
Lincoln’s hat? 

Harry: Because I’m Lincoln. That’s 
what you had written on the board. 
Bob for George Washington, and me 
for Abraham Lincoln. 

Miss Jounson: Oh, my goodness, did I 
really? But that’s a mistake. I 
wrote the names in such a hurry be- 
fore school that I mixed them up. 
Bob is the taller of you two. He 
should be Lincoln. 

Orro: See, Mama, what did I say? 

Saran: Yes, Papa, I said it, too. 

Harry: Well, I still would be willing 
to be either one but I think I’ll do 
a better job of Washington. 

Bos: And I’d rather be Lincoln for the 
same reason. 

Urnsan: It is good. If we are willing 
to take a little and give a little, 
everything in your—in our de- 
mocracy — will work out. It is like 
Mr. Lincoln said— if we discuss 
things together — “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” (Curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 78) 
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The Royal Cloth of China 


by Irma Fitz Adcock 


Characters 
Moruer, the story-teller 
DAUGHTER 
THe YELLOW Emperor, a great ruler 
of ancient China 
Hs1-Line-Suin, a homesick Empress 
SERVANTS 
WEAVERS 
MINISTERS 
DANCING GIRLS 
MusIcIANS 
CARPENTERS 


BerorE Rise: MoruHer and DAUGHTER 
come out in front of curtain. 

Moruer: Have you fed the silkworms? 

DavuaGuter: Dozens of times, Mother! 
They eat the mulberry leaves as fast 
as I can pick them. Why must they 
eat so much? I am tired of feeding 
them. 


Moruer: Why, you know they must 


eat, my child. How can they spin 
the precious silk if they do not fill 
their fat little bodies with good food? 
Daveuter: But I’ve stripped the 
leaves from our mulberry tree so 
many times, it is nearly bare. I 
have to hunt and hunt for leaves! 
Moruer (Sharply): Our tree bare! 
Come, we must go to the Shrine of 
Hsi-Ling-Shih, Goddess of the Silk- 
worms, and ask her to give leaves to 
our mulberry trees and health to our 
silkworms. If our silkworms go 


hungry, there will be no lovely fiber 
to sell to the silk merchants. With- 
out the money our silkworms earn for 
us, you will go hungry yourself, my 
lazy child. 

DavuGutTerR (Stubbornly): Well, there 
are still times when I wish that 
Hsi-Ling-Shih had not discovered 
silk. 

Moruer: Such a thing to say! And 
on the very day set aside in her 
honor, too! Such talk will bring us 
bad luck. If Hsi-Ling-Shih, the 
Empress of all China, could take 
care of silkworms with her own 
hands, is it a job you should despise? 

DavuGaTer: Please tell me again the 
legend of the Empress and her silk- 
worms. 

Moruer: Very well, if you promise 
there will be no more lazy talk! 
Now, you must know that Hsi-Ling- 
Shih lived long ago in the Golden 
Days of our people, when the Yellow 
Emperor ruled the land. Everyone 
under heaven knows the fame of this 
Emperor! He was a just and wise 
ruler, and he brought wealth and 
happiness to his people. When he 
chose Hsi-Ling-Shih to be his new 
bride, she should have been the 
happiest girl in the land. But alas, 
she was not. (The two go to one side 
of stage and sit, remaining quiet 
throughout the scene.) 


* * * * * 





ScENE 1 

Time: A day in summer. 

Serrine: A garden in the Imperial 
Palace of the Yellow Emperor. At 
left is the porch of the garden pavilion. 
At center is a section of the palace, 
with a large round window in the wall 
which reveals the sitting room of the 
Empress. At right is a large tree, with 
a small bench under it. 

Ar Rise: Tae YELLOw Emperor siis 
on the porch, on a carved chair. 
ServANTs stand behind him. Two 
MINIsTERS stand near the EMPEROR’S 
throne. 

Emperor: There is peace and pros- 
perity in all the land. I have ruled 
the country well, but the happiness 
in the land is nothing but ashes to 
me when the Empress weeps day 
after day. As the sages say, before 
the land can be ordered, first there 


must be harmony in the home. 
ist Minister: O Son of Heaven, may 


you live ten thousand years! All 
the people know of your goodness. 

Emperor: But if it is known that the 
Empress grieves for her own home, 
how can I bear the shame? Is there 
nothing that can make her happy? 

2np Minister: Your Majesty, rest 
your heart. It is common knowledge 
that a homesick bride will grieve. 
Perhaps some new amusement would 
please her. 

Emperor: Well, suggest something. 

ist Minister: Dancing girls? 

Emperor: A dozen danced for her and 
she only cried harder. 

2np Minister: A singing bird in a 
bamboo cage? 

Emperor: She has three already, she 
will not listen to them. 


lst Minister: New jade ornaments for 
her hair? 

Emperor: She has more now than she 
can ever wear. 

2nD Minister: A beautiful new robe? 

Emperor: A new robe — hmmmmm. 
Last night I had a strange dream 
in which I saw the Empress dressed 
in a shimmering mist. The cloth in 
my dream glittered brightly like the 
finest gold, yet was softer than the 
caress of a flower petal. Ah, this 
fairy cloth graces the regal beauty 
of the Empress as nothing else could! 
Perhaps a robe of such cloth would 
give her pleasure. 

Ist Minister: But there is no such 
cloth, O Son of Heaven. 

Emperor: There shall be! I hereby 
order the whole nation to search for 
a way to weave such cloth as I 
dreamed of. And whoever finds the 
secret of this cloth finer than any 
known under heaven will be given 
a scroll that makes him ruler of my 
richest province. 

2np Minister: A worthy reward! 

Emperor: See that my proclamation 
is sent throughout the land, from the 
northern desert to the villages which 
cling to the rocks by the sea. 

lst Minister: It shall be sent, O Son 
of Heaven. (Curtain) 

**e** *& * 

Moruer (Resuming her story): Imagine 
an Emperor who would give any- 
thing to please his Empress! But 
Hsi-Ling-Shih, his new bride, was 
young, and she longed for the home 
of her childhood. She had been the 
darling of devoted parents, and her 
homesickness could not be healed 
by gifts. The magnificent Imperial 





Palace awed her, but did not please 
her. Birds sang, but she did not 
hear them. Sunbeams danced in 
the garden of the Palace, but there 
were clouds on the face of the Em- 
press, and tears in her eyes. 
+ * * *« 
ScEeNE 2 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The Empress, Hs1-Line-Suin, 
sits on the bench beneath the mulberry 
tree. Behind her sits a Lapy-1InN-WalIt- 
ING, fanning her. At the far right are 
a group of Musicians. Near them 
are the troupe of Dancinea GIRLS. 
The Danctine Giris and Musicians 
talk among themselves. 

Ist Danctne Giri: See how our Em- 
press weeps day after day! 

Ist Musician: And if she chooses to 
weep, is that your affair? She is sad, 
so she weeps. 


2np Musician: She is young, hardly 


more than a child. She is not used 
to this great court. 

4raH DancinG Giru: The Emperor has 
ordered us to cheer her up. We will 
feel his anger if we do not. 

5TH Dancine Girt (Approaching the 
Empress): Let us dance for you, my 
lady, and banish those clouds which 
darken your heart. 

3rD Musician: Would it please you, 
my lady, to hear the new song we 
have composed in your honor? 

Hs1-Line-Saim (Nods): Play. I know 
it is wrong of me to be homesick 
like this. (As the Mustctans play, the 
Dancina Griris dip and sway and 
twirl their fans. As the music ends, 
and the Dancine Giris sink down 
in a graceful bow, a gong is struck 


off-stage.) 


6TH DancinG Girt: The Emperor is 
coming! (The Emprror enters, fol- 
lowed by two SERVANTS who carry a 
large yellow umbrella over him. Every- 
one prostrates himself, kneeling with 
his forehead touching the ground, ex- 
cept the Empress. She stands and 
makes a deep bow. No one moves until 
the EMPEROR speaks.) 

Emperor: Come here, Heart’s Flower. 
(Hs1-Line-Sura approaches slowly.) 
Again I find you with tears on your 
cheeks! What is wrong this time? 
Musicians and dancing girls, I or- 
dered you to amuse the Empress. 
Why have you not entertained her? 

Hs1-Line-Saiu: No, no, my lord. The 
fault is not theirs. They have just 
played and danced a beautiful song 
with great skill. 

Emperor: Then why are your almond 
eyes so often dimmed with tears, so 
seldom sparkling with joy? 

Hst-Line-Suin (Hanging her head): I 
am a foolish child, my lord. But the 
truth is, my heart is heavy because 
I have nothing to do. 

Emperor: Why should the Empress of 
all China do things with her hands 
like a common peasant? Are there 
not servants to attend to your every 
need or whim? 

Hs1-Line-Suia: Their service is per- 
fect, my lord. But in my father’s 
house I was always busy, and I 
cannot so quickly lose the habit. 
The days drag like lazy snails as I 
sit idle. 

Emperor: Ah well, you will soon for- 
get such childish fancies. Come, 
musicians and dancing girls, see that 
you amuse your Empress well! (As 
the Empmror leaves, Hs1-Linc-Sxin 





seats herself under the mulberry tree 
once more.) 

Ist Danctne Grru: Shall we dance for 
you again, my lady? 

Hs1-Line-Surm: No, really I have no 
heart for amusements. But do not 
worry. I shall not let anyone see 
my tears again. (A SERVANT enters 
from the palace. She carries a tray 
with teapot and cup.) 

Servant (Bowing low): Your tea, my 
lady. (The Lapy-tIn-WaITING, who 
has been fanning the Empress, takes 
the tray, pours a cup of tea, and hands 
it with a deep bow to Hs1-Linc-Sutm.) 

Hsi-Line-Suim (Sniffing the fragrant 
steam from her cup): I love to smell 
the fragrance of the hot tea while it 
is cooling. It gives more delight 
than the drink itself. (Suddenly, 


something “‘falls’’ from the tree over 
her head, and lands in the cup of tea. 


She jumps up and cries out.) Oh, 
something has fallen into my tea! 
Lapy-In-WalItTInG: Let me pour you a 
fresh cup of tea, my lady. That one 

is spoiled. 

Hs1-Line-Sura: No, no. I wish to see 
what is in the cup. 

ServANT: It is only a cocoon which 
dropped from the mulberry tree 
overhead. 

Hs1-Linec-Suim: Yes, but something is 
happening to it. It is becoming a 
tangle of fairy fibers. Give me the 
porcelain spoon so I can lift it out. 
(SERVANT hands the spoon to her. 
Hs1-Line-Suin lifts the tangle from 
her cup, and pulling one end of the 
fiber free, she begins to unwind it from 
the cocoon.) 

2np Dancine Girt (Handing her a 
jade hair ornament): Use my hair 
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ornament to wind the thread on, 
my lady. 

3rD DancinG Giri: There seem to be 
miles of thread wrapped in that one 
cocoon! 

Hs1-Line-Suig: Have you ever seen 
such fiber? If only someone could 
spin thread like this, it would be a 
cloth such as is made by the Weaving 
Girl of Heaven. 

4rH Dancinc Griru: Have you heard 
that the Emperor seeks for a royal 
cloth? Cloth woven from such fiber 
as this would be what the Emperor 
dreams of. 

Hst-Line-Suin (Cries out excitedly): 
The royal cloth that my lord seeks! 
Yes, I have heard of his proclama- 
tion. In our hands we hold the secret 
of such cloth. What thread could 
be more exquisite than this spun by 
the little silkworm? (She looks up 
into the tree and laughs.) Thank you, 
little gray fellows, for your gift. I 
shall use it to weave the royal cloth. 

5TH Dancine Giri: But the strands 
are too slender. You could never 
weave them. 

Hs1-Line-Suin: They are delicate, but 
I shall twist several strands together. 
Then the thread will be strong 
enough for weaving. 

6ra Danctne Giri: That will take 
hundreds of cocoons! 

Ist Dancine Girt (Pointing to the 
branches of the tree): Look! The 
mulberry tree is full of them. 

Hs1-Line-Sum: They must all be 
plucked, soaked in hot tea, and un- 
wound. 

Dancine Grrts: We will help you, 
Honorable Lady. (They begin to 
pick the cocoons from the tree.) 





Hs1-Linc-Suin (7'o Servant): Bring 
more hot tea. (7'he Servant bows, 
exits, and returns with a big bowl of 
hot tea. As the cocoons are picked, 
they are soaked in tea, and the thread 
wound on the silver and jade hair 
ornaments of the Dancina GIRLS.) 
Now we have the thread for the 
royal cloth. But where is there a 
loom which will take such delicate 
thread? 

2nD DANcING Gir: There is none, my 
lady. But the court carpenters are 
clever. Surely they can build a 
special loom for you. 

Hs1-Line-Surn (7'0 SERVANT): Go, call 
the court carpenters. (The SERVANT 
bows, goes, returns with the Car- 
PENTERS. They bow low to the Em- 
press.) I need a special loom built. 

Ist CARPENTER: Command us, most 
honorable lady, and we obey. What 
sort of loom do you need? 

Hs1-Line-Suin: Do you see this thread? 
(She holds out some for the Car- 
PENTERS to see.) It was spun by the 
little silkworm, and I shall weave 
it into cloth. 

2np CARPENTER: You would weave 
with your own hands? 

Hs1-Line-Suimm: The whole country is 
weaving to find the cloth my lord 
seeks. Why should I sit idle? In 
my father’s house I was thought 
very clever with my hands. But the 
question is, can you build a loom 
which will take this thread? 

Ist CARPENTER: It will not be easy, but 
it can be done. 

Hs1-Line-Sum: Good. Bring it to me 
as quickly as possible. But remem- 
ber! I shall have your heads if you 
breathe a word of this to anyone! I 
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wish to surprise my lord with the 
cloth. It is my secret. 

Bora CARPENTERS: Our mouths are 
sealed. You will have the loom to- 


morrow. (Curtain) 
* * * *K * 


Moruer (Resuming her story): The 
little Empress forgot her homesick- 
ness as she planned her surprise for 
the Emperor. When the special loom 
arrived, she threaded it with the 
precious gift of the silkworm. Then 
under her skillful fingers a lovely 
cloth began to grow. Hsi-Ling-Shih 
had no time now to sit idle in the 
garden. The days skipped by on 
joyous feet, as all days will when one 
is busy fashioning a gift of love. 
Hsi-Ling-Shih kept her secret well, 
and the Emperor knew nothing of 
what she was doing. 

* * * 


* * 


ScENE 3 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The EMprEror 1s seated on the 
porch of the garden pavilion. His 
SERVANTS are behind him. His two 
Ministers stand before him. Hsi- 
Line-Suin can be seen in her room 
through the great round window of the 
palace. She is busily weaving. The 
Musictans and the DANCING GIRLS 
are in thetr places. 

Emperor: Was my proclamation sent 
through all of China? 

Ist Minister: Indeed, O Son 
Heaven, your proclamation 
sent to every village and town. 

Emperor: Were the people told of the 
reward I shall give to the weaver of 
the royal cloth? 

2np MunisrerR: Everyone speaks of 


of 


was 





your generosity, O Son of Heaven. 

EmPeror: Well, well, but are they 
weaving? Are they searching for the 
royal cloth? 

lst Minister: The looms in the land 
are never silent. 

Emperor: But the royal cloth? 
anyone discovered it? 


Has 


2np Minister: We have looked at 
many pieces of fine cloth, and have 
chosen the three finest. The weavers 
are here to present the cloth to you, 
O Son of Heaven. 


Emperor: Let them enter. (The 
MINISTER leads in three WEAVERS. 
Each carries a length of cloth. They 
kneel before the Emperor, bending so 
low their foreheads touch the floor of 
the courtyard. The Emperor speaks 
to the Ist Weaver.) Well, good 
woman, show me what you have 
brought. 

Ist Weaver: I am a contemptible 
insect, and dare not look upon the 
face of the gracious son of heaven. 
How can I show him this miserable 
rag which I have made? (Still 
bowing low, the WEAVER hands the 
cloth to the EMPEROR.) 

Emperor (7'urns the cloth over in his 
hands, and peers at it closely): 
Hmmmm. The workmanship is 
good. The threads are fine, the 
weaving skilled. What did you use 
for your material? 

lst Weaver: The white fluff of some 
cotton plants which grew by my 
door, O Son of Heaven. 

Emperor: You have done honor to the 
cotton plant, old mother. You shall 
become one of the court weavers. 
(Turns to the 2n»D Weaver) Have 


you found the secret of a royal cloth, 
old father? 

2nD WEAVER: I dare not presume such 
a thing, O Son of Heaven! I am 
but a lowly shepherd. But the hair 
on my sheep is fine and long, and I 
wove it into this cloth, which can 
give warmth when the great cold is 
upon the land. (Bows and hands the 
cloth to the Emperor who examines 
it.) 


Emperor: It is good. I shall use it 


for my winter clothes, and you will 
(To the 3rD 
And what have you 


be suitably rewarded. 
WEAVER) 
brought? 

3RD WeAvVeER: Your unworthy servant 
has brought a piece of linen, O Son 
of Heaven. (Hands cloth to Emperor, 
who examines it) 

Emperor: Yes, this will be cool in the 
days of the great heat. My ministers 
will give you a bag of gold. (The 
WEAVERS all bow and step back. The 
EMPEROR speaks to Ministers.) The 
weavers have all done their work 
well, but I am not satisfied. These 
pieces are not the cloth like the 
shimmer of moonbeams which I saw 
in my dream! 

Ist Minisrer: But these are the best 
the land can offer — the finest 
cotton, the finest wool, and the 
finest linen. What else is there? 

Emperor: Well, show these pieces to 
the Empress. We shall see if they 
please her. (He looks around the 
garden.) Why is the Empress not 
in the garden? 

3rD DancrinG GIRL: We have not seen 
her for days, O Son of Heaven. She 
hides in her room. 


Emperor: Hides in her room! Why 





have I not been told of this? I 
must find out what is wrong. (He 
goes quickly into the palace. As he 
comes in, Hsi-Linc-Suin jumps up 
and tries to hide her loom.) Why do 
you shut yourself away in here 
alone, my Heart’s Flower? Will you 
weep forever? 

Hs1-Linc-Sain: I am not weeping, my 
lord. I have never been happier. 
I have been making a surprise for 
you. I hope it will please you. 
(The Emperor pulls the cloth from 
the loom, and exclaims in surprise as 
he feels its softness and sees its lovely 
shimmer.) 

Emperor: My Heart’s Flower! What 
have you done? How is it you have 
succeeded when the best weavers of 
the land have failed? You have 
woven the royal cloth, the cloth that 
I saw in my dreams. Will a gown 
of such cloth give you pleasure? 

Hs1-Line-Suim: But I wove it to make 
a robe for you, my lord! A robe fit 
for an Emperor! 

Emperor: Ah well, no matter. We 
shall both have robes of this royal 
cloth. But tell me, how did you 
spin such thread? 

Hs1-Line-Surn: I did not spin it at all. 
It is the gift of the little silkworm. 
A cocoon fell into my tea, and the 
hot liquid softened the fiber, and 
melted the sap that binds the threads 
together. Once soaked in the hot 
tea, the cocoons were easy to unwind. 

EmPeror: Come, my Heart’s Flower. 
Since you have woven the royal 
cloth, you shall have the award 
planned for the weaver. (The 
EMPEROR leads Hs1-Linc-Suin from 
the palace to the garden.) Ministers! 


Bring the scroll that was to be 
awarded the weaver of the royal 
cloth. The Empress has woven it 
of the fiber spun by the silkworm. 
(The Ministers give the EMPEROR 
the scroll and he hands it to Hst- 
Line-Suin.) This scroll makes you 
the ruler of my richest province. 
Hs1-Line-Suin: Oh, my lord. I have 
no need for reward. I have more 
than I could ever wish for here in 
your courts. Please rule the province 
for me. There is but one small gift 
I desire. 
Emperor: Name it! It shall be yours. 
Hs1-Line-Suin: I wish a grove of mul- 
berry trees, where thousands of silk- 
worms may eat and grow fat, and 
spin their lovely silk for me. 
Emperor: Ministers! See that the 
grove is planted immediately. And 
you, my Heart’s Flower, shall be 
known as the First Weaver of the 
land, as the Goddess of the Silk- 
worms. (Everyone bows to Hs1-Line- 


Sum. Curtain) 
* * * * * 


Morue_r: Now, my child, let this story 
teach you to prize work, not idle- 


ness. Hsi-Ling-Shih knew that joy 
comes not from amusements, but 
from work well done. It is right 
that she should be called the Goddess 
of the Silkworms, because she, like 
them, gave her life to usefulness. 
See that you do the same. 
Daveuter: Yes, Mother, I will go 
right now and give the silkworms 
such a supper as they have never 
had before. (Morner and DavuGu- 
TER go behind curtains.) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 12) 





The Tiniest Heart 


by Frances B. Watts 


Characters 

Tue Kine or HEARTS 
THE QUEEN oF HEARTS 
Tiny, their youngest son 
JACK ) 
TEN 
NINE 
EIGHT 
SEVEN 
Six 
FIVE 
Four 
THREE 
Two ) 
Uncie Diamonn, the King of Diamonds 
A MESSENGER 
SeTTinG: A room in the shabby castle 

of the Royal Heart Family. 
At Ruse: Tiny enters and looks around. 

When he finds that he is alone, he 


> their other children 


speaks to audience. 


Tiny: I’m the youngest Heart, the 
tiniest Heart, 

Of the Royal Heart Family. 

Most of the time, yes, most of the 
time, 


I’m as happy as I can be. 


But I’ve one little worry, a worri- 
some worry, 

For which I am not to blame. 

I’m almost seven, though not quite 
seven, 

Yet I don’t have a proper name! 


My folks call me Tiny, though I’m 
not very tiny, 


I am growing so wonderfully fast. 

Oh, I do hope today, yes, I pray 
that today, 

I’}l be given a real name at last! 

(Enter K1nG and QUEEN or Hearts.) 

QUEEN (Kisses Tiny): Good morning, 
Tiny. Where are your brothers and 
sisters? 

Tiny: Good morning, Mother. Good 
morning, Father. The others are 
still out walking. I ran on ahead, 
because I want to speak to you 
about a very important matter. 

KinG (He helps the QUEEN to her throne, 
then sits down on his own throne): I 
do hope the children won’t be late 
for the Royal Family Hour. We 
have a serious problem to discuss 
today. 

Tiny: Father, won’t you please listen 
to me before the others come? 

Kine: All right, all right, Tiny, my 
boy. What is it? 

Tiny: My name. When are you and 
Mother going to give me a proper 
name? Now that I’m growing up, 
Tiny hardly suits at all. 

QUEEN (She takes out her knitting): We 
have tried to find a name for you, 
dear. We have read through whole 
dictionaries full of names, but we 
can’t find one that we like. They 
all seem so ordinary. 

Kine: We need a very special name 
for the youngest child of the King 
and Queen of Hearts. (CHILDREN 
enter. They are the ten remaining 





Hearts. They seem breathless from 
their walk. Some of the gils are 
carrying wild flowers.) Well, it’s 
about time that you children made 
an appearance! You’re ten minutes 
late. 

Jack: We’re sorry, Father. It was so 
pleasant walking in the woods that 
we lost track of the time. (CHILDREN 
line up to be kissed by the QuEEN) 

QUEEN (She kisses each child in turn. 
As each child 1s kissed, he seats himself 
on the floor around the thrones): Jack 
ity sido. o2liae ...'. Bighbw. . 
Seven... Six... Five... Four 
... Three... Two. (Smiles lovingly) 
You’re all such dear children. But 
I do wish that you had thought to 
wash your faces before coming to 
the Royal Family Hour. (CutLpRen 
start to rise.) 


Kine: No, no! There isn’t time for 


face-washing now. We must get on 


with our discussion. 

Tiny: What about my name, Father? 

Ten: Hush, Tiny. Father doesn’t 
want to talk about your name. 

Nine: That’s right, Tiny. Father 
wants to talk about something im- 
portant, don’t you, Father? 

Kina: Yes, and, as usual, our trouble 
today is a most annoying one. 

Ereur: I'll bet I know what it’s about! 

Seven: I'll bet I know, too. It’s 
about money. 

Srx: What’s the money problem today, 
Father? 

Kine (Sighs): Well, frankly, we’ve just 
about run out of it. 

QuEEN (Smiling brightly): Why, I 
think that’s lovely! If we’ve run 
out of money, we won’t have any 
more problems, will we? 


Two, THREE, Four, Five (Join hands 
and dance in a circle. They sing to 
the tune of “Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush’): We’ve no more 

money to worry about, 
Worry about, worry about. 
We’ve no more money to worry 
about, 
So all our problems are over! (They 
fall down on the floor, laughing.) 

Kine: Hush! All of you! This is a 
most uncomfortable situation. Since 
we have run out of money, we shall 
have to close down the castle and 
move to some ramshackle cottage. 
We may even go hungry! 

QUEEN: Oh dear, I would hate to close 
down the castle. I’m quite fond of 
it, even if it is crumbling a bit. 

Two (Crying): I’d hate to go hungry. 
Imagine what it would be like if we 
couldn’t have plum pudding any- 
more! 

Kina: If only I could borrow a large 
sum of money, I could build flour 
mills throughout the kingdom. Then 
the people would have more work 
and would earn more money. 

Nine: And then the Royal Heart 
Family would have more money. 
E1aut: Everyone would be better off! 
Kina: Exactly. But alas, I have no 
idea where I can borrow a large sum 
of money! Until I can find a way, 
we all shall have to cut down on 

family expenses. 

THREE: Oh dear, I did so want to buy 
a singing top. 

Five: A singing top! Why, I don’t 
even have a decent pair of shoes! 
(Holds up a foot to exhibit his 
shabby shoe. MESSENGER enters, 
holding a letter.) 





MessEenGcER: A letter for you, Your 
Majesty. (He hands letter to the 
Kina, then bows and exits.) 

Kine (Reads letter, then claps forehead 
in distress): Good heavens! It’s 
from my uncle, the King of Dia- 
monds! Uncle Diamond is passing 
through our kingdom on his way to 
Westwind, and he wants to spend 
the night with us. He’ll be here at 
any moment! 

QUEEN (Dropping her knitting): Mercy, 
the castle is a sight! I haven’t 
finished my spring castle-cleaning 
yet! 

Jack: Isn’t the King of Diamonds your 
rich uncle, Father? 

Srx: Isn’t he the one who owns all 
that land, but still allows his people 
to go hungry? 

Ten: Isn’t he the mean and stingy 
uncle? 

Kuna: Yes, children, that’s Uncle Dia- 
mond. I’m ashamed to admit it, 
but there you have it. One can’t 
choose one’s relatives, unfortunately. 

Tiny: Perhaps Uncle Diamond isn’t 
as bad as everyone thinks he is. 
Maybe he just doesn’t know how to 
be a good king. 

SrevEN: No, he’s quite horrid. Why, 
he’s the one who never allows his 
people to have any holidays. 

QUEEN: Oh, how awful! He really 
must be a frightfully wicked man. 
(Pauses thoughtfully) How does one 
treat a frightfully wicked man? 

Jack (Grins slyly): I think we ought 
to treat him with the utmost care. 
Give him a very royal welcome. 
Roll out the royal red carpet! 

Srx: But Jack, our royal red carpet is 
threadbare. 
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Jack: Well, we can skip the carpet 
then. But we must be pleasant to 
Uncle Diamond. After all, he is 
rich. If we butter him up a bit, 
we might be able to borrow that 
money. 

Kine: By Jove! Jack is right! If 
we're all extremely nice to Uncle 
Diamond, he just may give us a 
loan! 

Tryy: Wouldn’t we be nice to him 
anyway, even if he weren’t rich? 
Kina: Of course, my boy. But today 
we must be so nice to Uncle Dia- 
mond that we fairly burst with nice- 

ness! 

QuEEN: Perhaps I shall give the wicked 
man some of those cherry tarts I 
was saving for Sunday tea. 

Kine: I'll tell Uncle Diamond some 
of my favorite riddles. 

Jack: I’ll let him borrow my best 
fishing rod, if he should want to go 
fishing. 

Ten: Nine, Eight, Seven, Six and I 
will entertain him royally. We'll 
sing for him! 

Frve: Four, Three, Two and I will 
dance for Uncle Diamond! 

QueEN: And what will you do, Tiny, 
my sweet? 

Tiny (Sighs): I don’t do anything very 
well. I shall just ask him how he is 
feeling, and how he is getting along. 

Two: That’s not much. 

Ten: We can’t expect little Tiny to 
do very much. (MESSENGER rushes 
in.) 

MESSENGER 


(With excitement): 
Majesty, the King of Diamonds, 


His 


has arrived, Your Majesty! 
bows and exits.) 
Queen: Go wash your faces, children! 


(He 





Hurry! (CHILDREN run off-stage.) 

Kine (70 QuEEN) : Remember, be very, 
very nice to him, my love. 

QueEN (Indignanily): Well really, 
dear, I do think I’m rather a jolly 
sort, most of the time! (UNcLE 
DIaMonp enters. There is a scowl on 
his face.) 

Kine (Pumping Uncite D1amonp’s 
hand): Welcome, Uncle Diamond. 
Welcome to our lowly castle! 

Uncite Diamonp (He looks about the 
room): Lowly castle is right! One 
good puff of wind would lay it low. 

Kine: Ha, ha, ha! What a keen sense 
of humor you have, Uncle. (He 
turns to QUEEN) Dear, haven’t I 
always said that Uncle Diamond was 
screamingly funny? 

QUEEN (Nervously twisting her hand): 
Oh; yes, dear Heart. You have 


always said that Uncle Diamond 


makes you want to scream. 
hurries off.) 

Kina (Glares at the retreating QuEEN. 
He leads UNcLE Diamonp to the easy 
chair): With your jolly sense of 
humor, Uncle, perhaps you would 
appreciate ane of my choice riddles. 
Tell me, what makes more noise 
than a pig in a pen? 

Uncie Diamonp: I haven’t the least 
idea, and I couldn’t care less. 
Riddles bore me. 

Kina: Too bad, sir. It’s such a dandy 
riddle, too. The answer, of course, 
is — two pigs in a pen. (QUEEN 
enters. She is carrying a tray of 
tarts.) 

QUEEN (Very sweetly): Here are some 
lovely, lovely tarts, Uncle Diamond. 
Wouldn’t you care for one of my 
lovely tarts? 


(She 


Uncie Dramonp: I can’t abide tarts. 
They give me dyspepsia. (CHILDREN 
enter. All except Tiny look uneasy.) 

Kina: Ah, here are our dear children, 
Uncle Diamond. They have simply 
been aching to meet you. My eldest 
is Jack. Then Ten... then Nine 
... Eight... Seven... Six... 
Five... Four... Three... Two 
. .. And this is our tiniest Heart, 
Tiny. (As each name is called, the 
child steps forward, smiles widely, and 
bows to UNcLE D1AmMonD.) 

Uncie Diamonp: Tiny! That’s a ri- 
diculous name for a child! 

Tiny: But that’s not my real name, 
sir. Everyone calls me Tiny be- 
cause Mother and Father can’t 
think of a suitable name to name me. 

Uncie Dramonp: That’s outrageous! 
Every child should have a proper 
name! If the next to the youngest 
child is named Two, why don’t you 
call the youngest child One? 

Kina: We thought of that. But some- 
how the name One sounds so lonely. 

QuEEN: Besides, if we named Tiny One, 
we would almost feel obliged to 
name any future child Zero. And 
Zero sounds like nothing at all. 
Don’t you agree? 

Jack: I don’t think that we should 
waste Uncle Diamond’s time, talk- 
ing about Tiny’s name. (He hands 
Uncte Dtamonp a fishing rod.) 
Isn’t this a fine rod, Uncle? What 
say if we spend a few hours fishing 
in the brook? 

Uncite Dramonp (Pushes rod aside): 
Bah! Fishing is a waste of time. 
One thinks too much while fishing, 
and thinking is a most unpleasant 
occupation. 





Tiny: Why? Why do you find think- 
ing unpleasant, Uncle? 

Uncie Diamonp (Looks at Tiny with 
interest): Because one is eventually 
forced to think of unpleasant things, 
my boy. The world is full of un- 
pleasantness. 

Ten (Eagerly): Nine, Eight, Seven, 
Six and I can give you a pleasant 
moment, Uncle. We’ll sing for you! 

TEN, Nine, Ereut, SEVEN, Six (They 
stand in a row and sing to the tune of 
“Three Blind Mice’’): 

Five black cats, five black cats, 

Hear how they mew. Hear how they 
mew. 

They all robbed milk from a milk- 
ing pail. 

The milkmaid caught them and took 
them to jail. 

Did you ever hear such a comical 
tale? 

Five black cats. (They bow.) 

NrinE: Did you like our song, dear 
Uncle Diamond? 

EreutT: Would you like to hear another? 

Uncie Diamonp (Dryly): That song 
was quite enough, thank you. 

Five: Then allow us to do a little 
dance for you, Uncle Diamond! 
(Five, Four, THree, and Two, do 
a clumsy little clog, humming “Oh 
Where, Oh Where Has My Little Dog 
Gone.” Then Four accidentally steps 
on UncLE DIAMonp’s foe.) 

Uncie Dramonp (Rubbing toe): Ouch! 
Ouch! You little rascal, you stepped 
on my corn! 

Four (Aghast): I’m sorry, Uncle. 

THREE: Four didn’t mean to do it, 
sir. She’s just a bit clumsier than 
the rest of us. Shall we begin our 
dance over again? 
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Uncie Diamonp (He jumps to his feet 
and shouts at the entire family): No! 
I don’t want any more dancing, 
singing, cherry tarts, riddles, or any- 
more of your foolish flattery. You 
don’t fool me for a moment. All of 
you are trying to please me because 
you hope that I’ll give you some 
money! 

Kina: You're wrong, sir! 
want you to give — 

Uncie Diamonp: Quiet! I know that 
you need money. By the looks of 
this crumbling castle, you must be 
as poor as a pauper’s donkey. (He 
shakes his fist.) Well, I’m not going 
to give you a penny! Never! So 
please stop fawning over me and 
leave me in peace for awhile! (All 
Hearts, except Tiny, tiptoe off. Tiny 
hides behind a throne. Uneie Dia- 
MOND sits down. He sighs heavily. 
Then Tiny walks slowly over to 
Uncie Diamonp’s chair.) 

Tryy: How are you feeling, sir? 

UncLte Dtamonp (Gives a_ startled 
jump): Wretched, thank you. My 
head is throbbing. My stomach is 
rumbling. My heart aches. Oh, 
I’m simply miserable! (He looks 
closely at Tiny.) I believe that you 
truly care how I feel, lad. 

Tiny: Of course, I do. (Pauses) 
You’re very unhappy, aren’t you, 
Uncle Diamond? 

Uncie Diamonp: I’m always unhappy. 
I’m a king, you see. It seems that 
most kings are destined to be un- 
happy. All a king ever gets are com- 
plaints and criticism from his chroni- 
cally complaining subjects. 

Try: If I were the King of Diamonds, 
I would be ever so happy! 


We don’t 





Uncie Diamonp (Laughs scornfully): 
Just why do you think you’d be 
happy, if you were the King of Dia- 
monds? 

Tiny (He capers merrily as he recites): 
If I were the King of Diamonds, 
Instead of the tiniest Heart, 

Oh, I would do such wonderful 

things, 

I wouldn’t know where to start! 
Uncie Dramonp: What would you do? 
Tiny: If only I weren’t the tiniest 

Heart, 

But the rich King of Diamonds in- 

stead, 

I would plant fields 


barren with 


sweet golden wheat, 


Then no one would hunger for bread. 
UncLeE DiamMonp (Sounding excited): 
Yes, yes. Go on, lad. 
Tiny: I’d declare a nice holiday once 


every month, 
Provided, of course, I were king. 
And I’d send through my kingdom 
this royal command, 
“Everyone dance and sing!” 

Uncie Diamonp (Claps with delight): 
You may have something there, my 
boy. Tell me more! 

Try: If I were the King of Diamonds, 
I would rule with a velvet glove, 
For the happiest king, one 

special thing, 
It’s love, love, LOVE! (UNcLE 
Diamonp laughs aloud. He grabs 
Tiny by the hands and dances him 
around the stage. The two recite the 
last verse as they dance.) 

UncLte Diamonp (Laughing, he flops 
down in his chair. Then claps his 
forehead in surprise): What am I 
saying? I am the King of Diamonds! 
So I can start doing all those nice 


has 


things for my people right away! 
By Jove, lad, I do believe that you 
have shown me the way to happi- 
ness! 

Tiny: I hope so, sir! 

Uncte Dramonp: Bless me, you're 
such a gem of a boy! So wise and 
loving. It’s hard for me to under- 
stand how the other members of 
your family can be such deceitful 
cads! 

Tiny: You mustn’t judge them harshly, 
Uncle. My father doesn’t wish you 
to give him money. He only wishes 
that you might lend him some, so 
that he can build flour mills through- 
out the kingdom. The mills, you 
see, will help our people become 
more prosperous, and the Royal 
Heart Family will prosper, too. 

Uncte Dramonp: Then why didn’t 
your father speak right up and ask 
me for a loan, instead of encouraging 
his family to purr at me like pussy 
cats? 

Tiny (Sighs): I don’t know, sir. They 
al! thought it a brilliant idea at the 
time. They ‘vanted the loan so very 
badly, you see. But I’m sure that 
they must realize now that nothing 
is ever gained by insincerity. 

Uncie Diamonp (Strokes chin, thought- 
fully): Perhaps I shall reconsider my 
ultimatum. Call your family back, 
my boy. 

Tiny (Rushes to door): Mother! Father! 
Come, everyone! Uncle Diamond 
wishes to see you! (Family enters. 
They look sheepish.) 

Uncte Dramonp: Please be seated, 
everybody. (Family sits down.) 
QuEEN (Nervously): Did you decide 
that you would like some of those 





lovely, lovely tarts, after all, Uncle 
Diamond? 

Uncie Diamonp: No tarts, thank you. 
(To Kina) Nephew, I have decided 
to lend you some money to start 
flour mills flourishing in your king- 
dom. 

Kine: Why, thank you, Uncle Dia- 
mond! But how did — who told 
you — 

Uncte Diamonp: Patience, Nephew. 
I will explain. Tiny here — and 
by the way, I still think it’s dreadful 
that the boy doesn’t have a decent 
name — anyway, this fine boy here, 
told me all about your financial 
problems. 

QueEEN: Dear Tiny, what a courageous 
boy you are! I would have been ter- 
rified to speak to Uncle Diamond so 
intimately ! 

Uncie Diamonp: Not only is he cou- 
rageous, he’s wise and loving as well. 
He is the only one in this family 
who cared enough to ask how I was 
feeling. All the rest of you simply 
flattered me, in hopes that you 
could flatten my purse. 

Kine (Hangs his head): It was a very 
shameful thing for us to do. 

QvuEEN: And most inconsiderate of us! 
How are you feeling, Uncle Dia- 
mond? 

Uncie Diamonp: Fine, thanks to your 
youngest son. I do believe that he 
has taught me how to be a good and 
happy king. 

Kine: Why, that’s fine! Perhaps Tiny 
can teach me a few things, too. 

Jack: Our tiniest Heart seems to be 
growing up! Imagine our Tiny being 
smart enough to teach kings! 

Uncie Diamonp (Impatiently): Tiny, 


Tiny, Tiny! I’m sick of the sound 
of it! Why don’t you give the little 
chap a decent name? After due con- 
sideration, I believe that I have 
come up with a splendid name for 
him. Why don’t you name him Ace? 

Ten: Ace? What kind of name is that? 

Nine: Ace? Is it a very special sort 
of name, Uncle Diamond? 

Uncie Diamonp: Indeed! It’s a name 
with meat and meaning to it. An 
ace, you see, is someone who excels 
in something. To put it precisely, 
an ace is tops! 

Ereut: Really? What does Tiny excel 
in? 

Seven: Tiny can’t sing. 

Frve: Tiny can’t dance. 

Two: Tiny can’t do much of anything. 
Uncie Diamonp: Ah, but your tiniest 
Heart excels in wisdom and love! 
QuEEN (Smiling brightly): Why, of 
course he does! Our tiniest Heart 
always has been the wisest and most 
loving Heart of us all! Strange that 

we never realized it before! 

Kina: Yes, Ace is the perfect name for 
him. Tiny, we hereby name you 
Ace. The Ace of Hearts. 

Tiny: Thank you, Father! Oh, it’s 
wonderful to have a proper name at 
last! 

CHILDREN: 
Hearts! 

Trxy (Dancing about the stage, he 
speaks to the audience): I’m the Ace 

of Hearts, the Ace of Hearts 
Of the Royal Heart Family! 
It’s a jolly good name, a wonderful 
name! 
Don’t you agree with me? (Curtain) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 78) 


Hurrah for the Ace of 





Treasure in the Smith House 
by Grace T. Barnett 


Characters 

Mrs. SMITH 
Mr. SMITH 
DARLENE, 1/2 years old 
DIANE, 14 years old 
Densy, 1/5 years old 
Sertine: The living room of the Smith 
home. 
At Rise: D1Ane walks into living room 
through door at left. Her head is bent 
over a slip of paper and she is talking 
as if unaware that she is speaking 

ud. 
Diane (Reads): “If your name begins 
with D, heed me well, for you shall 
see a treasure meant for you alone.” 
(D1anE glances around to make sure 
that no one is near. Then she con- 
tinues to read silently, only her lips 
moving. At length she stuffs the paper 
into her pocket and going back to the 
door she advances with slow steps, 
counting as she walks.) One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 
(She stands in the middle of the floor 
and looks around in bewildered fash- 
ion.) That doesn’t put me near any- 
thing. I'll try it again. Maybe I 
didn’t take big enough steps. (She 
returns to the door and takes huge 
strides, counting as before. This time 
she arrives near a bookcase filled with 
books. She speaks again, slowly, as if 
repeating a lesson.) Now count ten 
and you will find hidden wealth un- 
less you’re blind. (Again she looks 
about, bewildered. Then her eye falls 


on the rows of books. She drops on her 
knees in front of the case, and touch- 
ing the books as she goes, begins again 
to count.) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. This 
must be it. I’ve often heard of people 
hiding things in books. Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if I should find a for- 
tune? Then Daddy wouldn’t have to 
worry about — (As she talks she pulls 
out a heavy volume and blows dust off 
the top.) Whew! When a house is 
empty a few months the dust takes 
over in a hurry. (She starts to turn the 
pages when a noise outside the door 
brings her to her feet in a panic. 
Hastily she tries to stuff the book into 
place, but the cover catches and she is 
struggling with it when DENBY enters 
right. Denby stops abruptly when he 
sees DIANE and stuffs his hand quickly 
into his pocket.) 


Densy: What in the world are you 


doing? Since when did you take an 
interest in old books? I thought 
you’d be up in the attic exploring 
those trunks full of old clothes. 
Where’s Darlene? 


DIANE (Straightening up): I thought I 


ought to start dusting. The house 
was closed all the time Aunt Agatha 
was in the hospital and after she 
died. You could make mud pies on 
the top of anything in the room. 


Densy: I’m going to like living here. 


It’s the first time we’ve ever lived in 
an honest-to-goodness house. 





Drane: I’m going to like it, too. Now 
with Daddy going into the Smith 
firm maybe we can stay in one place 
long enough to make real friends. 
I’m tired of moving around. Why 
don’t you go over next door to bor- 
row something? Maybe you could 
get acquainted with the redheaded 
boy I saw over there. He looks 
about your age. 

DensBy: Uh, uh. You ought to know 
your etiquette better than that. 
He’s supposed to come and see me 
first. Anyway, I’m comfortable 
right here. (He flops into a chair with 
apparent intention of staying.) 

DiANE (Glances in irritation at her 
brother, then obliquely at the books): 
Oh, Denby, won’t you help Mother 
with those boxes of fruit? She said 
this morning that she wanted to 
move them out of the basement so 
that she could check over and see 
what is in them. 

DenBy: Why don’t you go? Anyhow, 
Mother is working in the attic this 
afternoon. I thought you’d be up 
there, too. I’ll bet my hat she needs 
you. 

DIANE (Sits down, her jaw set stub- 
bornly): If Mother wanted me she’d 
tell me. I think a great fellow like 
you ought to be the one to help up 
there. I’ll get my turn at helping 
when it comes to sorting the dishes 
and things. Why don’t you at least 
go and see if you can help? 

Densy: Nope. I moved trunks until 
my back aches. I’m going to sit 
right here the rest of the afternoon. 
I like this old room. (Mrs. Smrrn’s 
voice 1s heard calling off-stage.) 

Mrs. Surru: Diane. Oh, Diane! Please 


come, dear. I need some help with 
these cupboards. 

Drange (Groans): All right, Mother. 
I’m coming. (She gives a hasty look 
toward the bookcase, glares at DENBY 
and runs off at right.) 

DenBy: Whew! I thought I never was 
going to get rid of her! Now for 
some sleuthing. (He thrusts his hand 
into his pocket, brings out the paper, 
glances briefly at it and thrusts it 
back. Then he goes to the door, right, 
and begins walking, slowly, counting 
his steps.) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight. (He looks around 
and finds that the only thing near him 
is the fireplace. He runs his hand 


through his hair rumpling tt in every 
direction. He continues as tf thinking 
aloud.) 


Well, that fireplace looks 
mighty solid to me. But you never 
can tell. In a house as old as this one 
you can expect anything. One of the 
Smiths built it in 1785, Dad says. 
Probably needed a safe place for his 
valuables. Couldn’t have been many 
banks in those days. (While he talks 
he begins running his hands over the 
fireplace.) Now, let’s see. I'll take 
the top row first. (Carefully he feels 
the edges of each brick, counting as he 
goes.) One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. This must be 
the one. (He pushes and prods with 
no result.) Guess I'll have to try 
another row. It didn’t say the top 
row. (He drops to the floor and begins 
counting on the lower row.) 

D1aneE (Entering right): What in the 
world are you doing, Denby Smith? 

Densy (Jumping hastily to his feet): 
Why, I — I — I was interested in the 
old bricks in the fireplace. They 





aren’t like the ones they make nowa- 
days. 

DIANE: Well, you look kind of silly 
down on your knees. Besides, I 
should think you could find some- 
thing useful to do. With us just 
moving in and all, there’s plenty to 
do for anyone as husky as you are. 
(She wanders toward the bookcase and 
turns to frown at DENBY.) 

Densy: You’re not such a fragile little 
blossom yourself. Besides, if Mother 
needs me, she’ll call me. I tell you I 
like this room. (He moves over to the 
table and begins to pick up and lay 
down the bric-a-brac there.) 

Diane: I like this room, too. And I’d 
like a chance to enjoy it in peace and 
quiet for a while without a great 
creature like you here to disturb me. 
(She flings herself into a chair and 
taps the arm impatiently with her 
Singers.) 


Densy: Such sisterly cordiality! I 


thought — (Mrs. Smirn_ enters 
briskly at left. She wears a scarf and 
carries a broom and dustpan in her 
hands.) 

Mrs. Samira: I don’t know what you 
two are bickering about. But what- 
ever it is, you can stop right now. 
There are much more important 
things to do. Dear Aunt Agatha 
was a wonderful housekeeper when 
she was well. The best way we can 
show how much we appreciate own- 
ing this house is to put it back into 
apple-pie order and keep it that 
way. Denby, you go up and take 
the curtains down in all the bed- 
rooms. Then roll up the rugs in the 
two back bedrooms and begin on the 
floors. Diane, you will find rags and 


cleaner in the kitchen. You may 
begin on the windows up there. 
Don’t try the outside. We'll have a 
man come to do those. (She bustles 
out.) 

Densy: Now see what you did! We 
both have to work. (He follows his 
mother off the stage. DIANE lingers 
near the bookcase to finger the books in 
the top row. Then with a backward, re- 
gretful glance, she, too, hurries out. 
They have scarcely disappeared when 
DARLENE sticks her head around the 
door at the right. She looks around 
carefully to make sure that the room is 
empty. Then she runs in and sits 
down in the middle of the floor.) 

DARLENE: Casper’s Crickets! I thought 
they never would get out of here! 
You’d think this was the only room 
in the house where Diane and Denby 
could talk! (She feels in the pocket of 
her apron, looks startled, draws her 
hand out empty, then explores the 
pocket of her blouse. Finding nothing 
she gumps to her feet and begins pat- 
ting herself with impatient hands.) 
Now where did I put that? Diane 
almost caught me with it in my hand 
and then Denby barged into the din- 
ing room. What did I do with it? 
(Suddenly she sits down on the floor 
again.) Now I remember. I stuffed 
it in my shoe. (She pulls off the shoe 
and shakes out a bit of paper. She 
begins to read aloud.) “If your name 
begins with D—’’ It’s a good thing 
I got this first. There’s such a rash 
of D’s in the Smith family names. 
Even Daddy has it. This could be 
meant for Daddy David or either 
Diane or Denby. But J am the one 
who got it. Now when I find a great 





fortune for the family, maybe those 
other two will stop treating me like 
an infant, and one that was dropped 
on its head at that! Now let’s see. 
Which way did I come in? (She 
wriggles her foot back into her shoe and 
goes over to the door. Then she starts 
toward the table.) One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight. (She 
looks over the little figurines and vases.) 
The only thing I can count ten on is 
this stuff. And who ever heard of 
hiding a fortune in a china doll? But 
here goes. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. (As she 
counts she skips from one to the other 
of the things on the table, arriving at a 
little carved box.) I wonder if I 


cheated a little? I certainly didn’t 
keep in rows. But this is the only 
thing that looks as if it might be 7t. 
But this room’s too popular. I[’ll 


take this where I can look it over 
without the others poking their noses 
in. (She slips out at left as DIANE 
comes in at right.) 

Diane (Her hair is tied in a cloth and 
her dress is covered by a large apron): 
Whew! I didn’t know owning a 
house was so much work. But it’s 
worth it. It makes a person feel so 

so homey. I’ll have to scoot back to 
my windows in a minute, but I can 
spare time for one quick look at that 
book. (She goes over and stretches out 
her hand for the book, when a noise is 
heard off-stage.) Oh, bother! I might 
as well get back to my job. (She 
runs out.) 

Mrs. Samira (Entering left. She has re- 
moved the cloth from her hair, but she 
walks as if she were very tired): My 
gracious! This has been a day! But 


Densy: J tag after you! 


what fun it has been. Our own 
home! A place for the children to 
grow up with a feeling of belonging. 
A good business for David. A fine 
community to live in. Dear Aunt 
Agatha, to give it to us! Now if we 
only had a little ready cash to do 
some of the things that need doing. 
(She looks around the room.) But I 
won’t sigh about that. I’m too tired 
to think. I’ll just take one of these 
fascinating old books and go to my 
room and lie down for a little while. 
I want to be fresh and rested when 
David comes home. His first day 
will have been hard, too. (She goes 
over to the bookcase, stoops down and 
pulls out the big book which DIANE has 
left slightly out of line. She pats and 
rearranges the others to fill the opening 
she has made. Then she leaves the 
stage. She has just disappeared when 
Diane and Denby enter through op- 
posite doors. Each stops abruptly at 
the sight of the other one. Both look 
dismayed.) 


DriaNE: Denby Smith! You are the 


most aggravating person! You tag 
after me so that I don’t have a 
minute to myself. 

That’s a 
laugh. I just can’t get you out from 
under my feet, that’s all. (He walks 
over to the fireplace and stands looking 
at it moodily.) I wish you’d go and 
play by yourself somewhere. A man 
wants a little time to himself with- 
out a flock of women around trying 
to boss him all the time. (He runs 
his hand over the top row of bricks.) 


Drange (Stamping her foot): You sound 


as if I were a child! You needn’t be 


so superior even if you are a year and 





a half older than I am. What are 
you mooning around that fireplace 
for? You were down on your knees 
to it a little while ago, and now 
you’re petting it like — like a dog! 

Densy: I’m not as flitter-headed as 
you are. I’m interested in serious 
things. I’d like to know how this old 
fireplace is made. I might learn 
something. 

D1aneE (Suddenly animated): Why don’t 
you go down to the library? Aunt 
Agatha used to say they had a won- 
derful collection of historical books 
down there. I’ll bet they have books 
with drawings of old fireplaces in ’em. 
Maybe even this one. This is one of 
the oldest houses in this part of the 
country. 

Densy (Excited): For once, old gal, I 
think you have a brainstorm! I’ll do 
just that little thing. When my ship 
comes in, maybe I’ll give you a ride! 
(He rushes out, upsetting a chair as he 
goes.) 

Diane: Well! That was a lucky 
thought. I had no idea that it would 
work. I wonder why he’s so both- 
ered about that fireplace. It couldn’t 
be that no. J saw the old man 
first and got the paper. It’s just one 
of those queer streaks boys have, I 
guess. Anyway, it’s a break for me. 
(She hurries over to the bookcase, 
reaches out, then draws back in dis- 
may. She counts aloud, touching the 
books.) One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Why, 
that’s not the one. What happened 
to my book? (She begins pulling out 
the books, stacking them haphazardly 
around her on the floor.) 
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DARLENE (Comes running in at left): 
Diane, did you — (She stops to eye 
the overturned chair and the tumbled 
books.) What in the name of Casper’s 
Crickets are you doing? 

DIANE (Jumping up to face DARLENE 
angrily): Did you take a book out of 
this cupboard? 

DarLENE: What if I did? Is that a 
crime? And anyway, I didn’t. I’m 
not interested in musty, dusty old 
books. What J want to know is 
what you did with that little box I 
left on the table in the upstairs hall. 
I set it down for just a minute, and 
when I came back, it was gone. 

D1anE: So that means / took it, I sup- 
pose. Your little old box isn’t half so 
important as my book. I want you 
to tell me what you did with it. 
You’re the only one who would have 
taken it, just to tease me. 

DarLENE: You and Denby treat me as 
if I were three years old and a 
moron at that. Why shouldn’t I do 
something to bother you if I could? 
When you treat me as if I had some 
sense, maybe I’ll show you some. 
Anyway, you needn’t try to get back 
at me by taking my box! It’s im- 
portant! So important that you'll 
be sorry all your life if you’ve thrown 
it away just to spite me! 

Diane: You're talking like a nitwit! 
I tell you I didn’t touch your box. 
It’s my book I want. It was here a 
minute ago and now it’s gone, and 
you’re the only one who’s been in 
here. If you think for one minute — 
(She stops to listen as a dull thud 1s 
heard.) 

DarLENE: What is that? 

D1aneE: That’s what I’d like to know. 





It seems to come from the fireplace. 

DARLENE: Where’s Denby? 

DraneE: He’s in the library. There’s no 
one in the house but Mother and us. 

DarLeNE: And Mother is lying down 
upstairs. (The thudding goes on.) 
What can it be? I’m going to find 
out. 

DiANE: We'll go together. (They rush 
out at left as Densy rushes in at 
right.) 

Densy (His face is smudged with dirt): 
Boy, oh boy. I think I’ve hit on it 
this time. And I didn’t need any 
help from the library, either. Lucky 
there’s no one in this room. (He 
rushes over to the fireplace and starts 
measuring with the yardstick he car- 
ries. Then he thrusts his head into 
the fireplace. He draws back, dragging 
a trail of ashes onto the hearth. He 
turns to rush out the door, knocking 
off a china ornament as he passes the 
table. He pauses to look back.) Jump- 
ing grasshoppers! I didn’t mean to 
do that. Diane will skin me! But 
I’ll see that she doesn’t catch up 
with me for a while. (He disappears 
through the door. Diane and Dar- 
LENE come in by the opposite door.) 

DraNnE: Well, we didn’t find anything, 
but the knocking’s stopped at any 
rate. We — 

DARLENE (Interrupting with a wail as 
she sees the fragments of the figurine): 
Who broke this? That was the pret- 
tiest one of the whole lot. What’s 
(She stops abruptly as the knocking is 
heard once more, this time louder than 
ever.) There it is again. What kind 
of house is this that we’ve moved 
into? First someone steals my little 
box when I’ve barely turned my 


back. Then we hear knocking with 
no one in the house to do it. While 
we’re looking for the noise, someone 
or something breaks one of these 
ornaments. But you and Denby and 
I are the only ones in the house be- 
sides Mother and she’s in her room 
lying down. I peeked, to make sure. 

DiaNnE: Don’t forget the book that 
walked off of its own accord. I, for 
one, don’t like it. There’s some- 
thing queer going on and I want to 
find out what it is. 

DarR.ENE: Well, you aren’t going with- 
out me. If it’s a — a — spook we'll 
find it together. (She grabs D1IANn’s 
arm and looks around as if expecting 
to see a ghost.) 

DriaNnE: Don’t be childish! Spooks 
went out of style a long time ago. 
But I’d just as soon have you along. 
There’s no telling what we might 
find. (Dr1Anz tries to look nonchalant, 
but she, too, glances around hurriedly 
as they leave the room. The thumping 
continues. Mr. Smiru enters carrying 
a newspaper in one hand and a sack 
of groceries in the other arm. He comes 
to the center of the room and stares 
around him.) 

Mr. Sariru: Hello! 
Mother! Diane! 
minute but gets no answer. 


Hello everybody! 

(He waits for a 
Then he, 
too, notices the pounding.) What the 


dickens goes on here? Where is 
everybody? What is that confounded 
noise? What’s happened to this 
room? I thought the family was 
going to spend the day cleaning 
house. (He raises his voice.) Mother! 
Diane! Darlene! Denby! Where 
are you? Isn’t anybody at home? 
Mrs. Smira (nters from left): Why, 





David, you’re home early. And what 
is all that stuff? (Mrs. Smira is 
carrying a book under one arm and 
holds the little carved box in the other 
hand.) I didn’t expect you so soon 
and I was resting a little. I thought 
we'd be all cleaned up before you 
got here. (She suddenly becomes 
aware of the confusion of books and 
the broken ornament and the littered 
hearth.) What in the world has been 
going on here? 

Mr. Sarr: That’s just what I’m try- 
ing to find out. Where are the kids? 
What shall I do with this stuff, as 
you call it? I bought some groceries 
at the corner store. Thought you 
might not have had time to go out. 
Mrs. Samira: That was thoughtful of 
you, dear. (She puts the book and 
box down in a chair.) Here, I’ll take 
them out to the kitchen. (She goes 
out, right.) 

Mr. Smrru (As the pounding becomes 
more vigorous): Why doesn’t some- 
body stop that infernal noise. (He 
goes to the door and bellows.) Denby! 
Darlene! Diane! Whatever you’re 
doing, stop it. And come here. (The 
pounding stops abruptly. A confusion 
of voices is heard off and DENBY 
comes in with DARLENE and DIANE.) 
Denby (Angrily shaking off DARLENE’S 
hand from his elbow): You two leave 
me alone. I’m tending to my own 
business. You tend to yours. 
D1ANE: When someone is trying to 
tear down the house, I guess I have 
a right to find out what he’s doing 
and make him stop it. 


you take my box? If you’ve found 
something interesting or exciting, I 
think the least you could do is to let 
us in on it. But anyway, I want my 
box! 


DenBy: What box? I haven’t had any 


box. If you two don’t leave me 
alone, I’ll — Why do girls have to be 
such pests? (Suddenly all three be- 
come aware of their father.) 


Aut THREE: Did you call us, Dad? 
Mr. Smira: I certainly did. I want 


some explanation of what goes on 
around here. I come home expecting 
a little peace and quiet, and I find 
this room looking as if a tornado had 
been through it and hear a noise as 
if someone were trying to tear the 
house down. I want to know what it 
means. (No one answers for a minute. 
The three shift uncomfortably, looking 
around as if each is waiting for the 
other to speak. DIANE and DARLENE 
suddenly rush toward the chair, both 
speaking at once.) 


D1aneE: My book! 
Dar.LENE: My box! How did that get 


there? 
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Mrs. Smiru (Entering): I don’t know 


what all this fuss is about, but I 
don’t want to hear about it now. 
Diane, you and Darlene straighten 
up those books. Denby, fix that 
chair and pick up the pieces of china 
on the floor. Now, David, just sit 
down and relax and tell us about the 
new job. Then we can hear what is 
on the children’s minds. (She sinks 
down onto the davenport and pats the 
place beside her.) 


Dar ENE: / think he’s at the bottom of 
the queer things that have been 
‘ going on around here. Denby, did 


Mr. Smiru: Marilyn, you do have a 
way of calming things down. (He sits 
down beside her, watching the children 





scurrying about.) As a matter of fact, 
I have something mighty interesting 
to tell, but it’s not about the office. 
It is about this house. (All stop to 
listen.) 

Densy: About the house? What? 

Mr. Sirs: Well, I ran into the new- 
est, most ingenious racket I’ve ever 
come across. The fellow who thought 
it up had to do some research, and 
he had to use his brains. I’m almost 
sorry I couldn’t fall for it. 

Densy: What was it, Dad? 

Mr. Smiru: A little old fellow stopped 
me on the corner up here this morn- 
ing and asked me if my name was 
Smith. When I said yes, he asked 


me what my first name was. Said he 
had a notion it might be Dan or 
Donald. I was curious by that time, 
so I told him. He smiled all over his 
face and said that David was just as 


good. He said he had something for 
me that would make me my fortune. 
But it seems it wouldn’t have been 
any good unless my first name began 
with a D. There was only one catch 
to it. He wanted ten dollars for his 
secret — something that was sup- 
posed to locate a fortune in this 
house. (Mr. Siri stops as the three 
children gasp.) 

Densy: Did he have kind of a thin 
face with a scar down one cheek? 

Mr. Sartu: I believe he did. 

Dar Enz: Did he have just a fringe of 
gray hair that curled up around a 
dirty cap? 

Mr. Smiru: That’s exactly what he 
did have. This begins to get inter- 
esting. 

Diane: Did he have blue eyes that 
were sort of watery, and made you 


think he might start to cry the next 
minute? 

Mr. Smirx: You have him tagged, all 
right. Now tell me, where did you 
run across him? 

DIANE: Why you see, I — I — thought, 
that is, he said — 

DARLENE: Why the old crook! Did he 
tell you about it, too? He said I was 
the only one who could use the 
secret. That I mustn’t tell a soul. 

Denby: Old crook is good. I guess I 
was the prize sucker. J paid him for 
the secret, and got the paper. 

DARLENE and Diane: I did, too! 

Mr. SmiruH: Do you mean you really 
swallowed that stuff? Does that ac- 
count for the strange activity around 
this house? 

Diane (Looking flustered): Well, you 
see, I knew we could use a little ready 
cash and he said that his great-grand- 
father had worked for the man that 
built this house. The secret had been 
handed down from one generation to 
another. He said that no one except 
one whose name began with D — 

DARLENE: Why the old — the old — 
That’s what he told me. That he’d 
been waiting until the right one 
came along. He knew his great- 
grandfather would want me to have 
it'instead of any of the others. 

Mr. Smrru: And you fell for that? 
How much did you pay him? 

DarLENE: I gave him my allowance for 
this week. 

Mr. SmitH: Hmmm. Fifty cents. Not 
much to wait a lifetime to collect, 
was it? How about you, Diane? 

DraneE: I had spent my allowance. I 
gave him my little gold chain. 

Mrs. Sarra: Oh, Diane, you didn’t! 





Mr. Smrru: And you, Denby. 
much did he nick you for? 
Densy: Well, I offered him my jack- 
knife. But he said that wasn’t 
enough. And I had the dollar I 

earned delivering samples. 

Mr. Samira: And now the old man has 
it, and your knife, too. Is that it? 

Densy: Yes, but I’ll — I’ll — 

Mr. Smiru: No you won’t. We'll let 
the old man keep his ill-gotten gains. 
He’s probably a long way frem here 
now, anyway. The point is that I 
think you’ve all learned to look 
carefully before you buy a gold brick 
to see that it isn’t brass. That’s a 
lesson worth learning. What did you 
think you had found, Denby, in 
your pounding around? 

Densy: I found that there must be a 
passage behind the chimney. Per- 


How 


haps there really is a treasure hidden 


there. Anyhow, there has to be a 
room of some kind, from the meas- 
urements. I was trying to locate a 
way into it. (DenBy hesitates, then 
blurts out.) I didn’t find anything 
hidden, but I did find something I’ve 
been looking for. That’s what I 
want to do for the rest of my life. I 
want to study to be an architect. I 
want to study old houses and plan 
new ones. And I[’ll bet there is a 
hidden room and I’m going to find it. 

Mr. Smarr (Laughing): I'll show you 
the secret door. I played there 
many a time when I was a boy. 
What did you find, Diane? 

D1anE: I didn’t find anything, but I 
don’t care. I think this old house is 
just wonderful. It doesn’t need any 
treasure to make me love it already. 

DARLENE: Me, too. But I did find 


something interesting. I found that 
my little box has a fake bottom. I 
was just going to open it when I 
heard Denby. I put the box down 
for a minute on the hall table and 
when I came back it was gone. I’d 
like to know what happened to it, 
and how it got here in this room 
again. 

Mrs. Sorru: I can solve that mystery. 
I saw it and picked it up. The book 
I had taken from the shelf was about 
antique boxes, so I took that along to 
study while I read. 

DARLENE (While her mother is speak- 
ing she goes over and picks up the box. 
She fusses with a carved bit on the 
corner and suddenly grabs something 
from the inside of the box): Look! 
There is something here. (She shakes 
out a paper.) Oh! Oh! There is 
treasure in the Smith house, and 
I’ve found it. Listen to this. (Reads) 
“Dear Curious One: Since you have 
had the curiosity and the ingenuity 
to find the secret of this little old 
box, you are after my own heart, 
and so to you I shall give my treas- 
ures. In the attic under the north 
dormer you’ll find an old brassbound 
sea chest. Feel over the window and 
you'll find the big key. The chest 
does not have a treasure of gold, but 
something which to me is more 
precious. In it you will find the coat 
Colonel Jed Smith wore in the 
Revolutionary War. There’s the ink- 
well that was used on the desk of the 
first governor of this state. But I’ll 
not spoil your fun by telling you 
more. Each thing is labelled. And 
each one tells a bit of the part the 
Smith family has had in helping to 





fashion this wonderful America of 
ours. I hope that my treasures will 
inspire you to be a true American, 
with a knowledge of the toil and 
sacrifice that have gone into the 
making of a great nation. Agatha 
Smith.” A treasure chest of my very 
own! I — I feel like crying. Do you 
suppose I can be the kind of a Smith 
Aunt Agatha means? 

Mrs. Sairu: Of course you can, dear. 

DaRLENE (Suddenly excited): Diane! 
Denby! Come on. I can’t wait 
another minute to open that chest. 
(All three run out.) 

Mrs. Sarru: Bless the old man, who- 
ever he is. David, I think you 


should give him something, too. Not 
really, of course, because he was 


being dishonest. He found out how 
many of us had the initial D, and he 
made up his scheme. But we have 
found treasure here. Diane has 
found her joy in the house itself, 
Denby his decision to become an 
architect, and Darlene her treasure 
chest. 

Mr. Smita: The old rascal did do the 
Smith family a good turn in spite of 
himself. I’m the only D. Smith who 
didn’t fall for his scheme, yet I think 
I’m mighty lucky. Come on, Mother, 
let’s join the fun in the attic. (Cur- 
tain falls as the two go out, arm in 
arm.) 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the May, 1950, issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
TREASURE IN THE SmitH House 
Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Mrs. Smith has a 
scarf around her head when she enters for 
the first time. Darlene and Diane wear 
aprons. 


Properties: Slips of paper, broom, dustpan, 
carved box, yardstick, newspaper, sack of 
groceries, book, letter. 


Setting: The living room of the Smith house. 
The furnishings are old-fashioned but at- 
tractive and comfortable. Upstage center 
is a brick fireplace, and near it bookcases 
filled with books. Armchairs with tables 
are placed around the room. On the tables 
are china ornaments and bric-a-brac. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Three Lower Grades 





Princess of Hearts 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
LADY-IN-WAITING 
Ist PAGE 
2ND PAGE 
KinG or HEARTS 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
JACK OF HEARTS 
ARTIST 
RHYMESTER 
BrEtTry 
ELSIE 
Tommy 
GILDA 
MESSENGER 


Time: The day before Valentine’s Day. 

Sxrtine: The throne room in the palace 
of Hearts. 

At Rise: Ist PaGs, carrying a tray 
with dishes and food on it, enters 


left. He is followed by Lapy-1n- 
WAITING carrying a white and red 
tablecloth. Lapy-IN-WAITING quickly 
puts cloth on table between the thrones 
as trumpets are heard blowing off- 
stage. 

LADY-IN-WAITING (Excitedly): 
The trumpets are blowing! (She 
runs to window.) Dan Cupid and 
all his helpers are lined up at the 
palace gates. They’re ready to take 
another batch of valentines out into 
the world. 

Ist Pace (Setting tray on table): Per- 
haps it’s the last batch. 


Lapy-IN-WaitinG: The Jack of Hearts 
is giving them final instructions. 
But my, we can’t stand here talking. 
(She takes pitcher, plate of cookies, 
and glasses from tray, arranging them 
on table.) The King and Queen are 
ready for their tea party. 


2nD PaGE (Runs in right and blows on 


trumpet which has a big heart dangling 
from it): Make way for the King and 
Queen. (He exits. The Kine and 
QUEEN oF HEARTS sweep in at right.) 
Their Majesties, the King and 
Queen of Hearts! (Lapy-1n-Warr- 
ING and Ist PAGE bow low as Kine 
and QUEEN start for thrones.) 

Kine (Taking QuEEN’s hand and help- 
ing her to throne): My dear Queen, 
tomorrow is Valentine’s Day. And 
it’s time for me to say — that you 
grow sweeter every day. (KING sits 
on his throne.) 

QuEEN: Dear King, how wonderful it 
is that you have time to pay me 
compliments. 

Kina (Giving QuEEN glass of lemonade 
and taking one himself): Yes, yes, 
no hurry and bustle, no worry about 
planning for Valentine’s Day. Jack’s 
taken care of everything. 

Queen: And I’m sure he’s done well. 
I feel this is going to be the best 
Valentine’s Day we've ever had. 
How nice to drink pink lemonade 
and think of all the messages of 





love and affection that 
sent around the world. 

Kina: Big hearts, little hearts, lacy 
hearts, satin hearts all inscribed 
with gay and affectionate verses — 
happy hearts for everyone! 

QuEEN (As Kine and QUEEN clink 
glasses): Happy hearts. And Jack 
will soon be here to show us samples 
of the valentines he has sent out. 

2nD PaGE (Enters left, looking worried. 
He bows low): Pardon, Majesties, but 
I have bad news — very bad news. 

Kine: Well, don’t just stand there 
sputtering. Out with it. 

2nD PaGeE: The artists and rhymesters 
who made the valentines are all 
eating. They have been eating for 
days on the order of the Jack of 
Hearts. 

Kinc: What’s so terrible about that? 
They’re supposed to eat. 


are being 


2nD PaGeE: Yes, sire, but they usually 
eat — well — sugar and spice and 
everything nice, but now it’s sour 
pickles, and bitter chocolate, and 
they suck on lemons. It makes even 
their faces look sour. 


QuEEN: How awful. 
Jack stop them? 
2nD Pace: Because he told them to 
eat sour food. 

ginning to like it. 

Kina: How can the artists draw pretty 
valentines on such a diet? 

QuEEN: How can the rhymesters think 
of rhymes about love and affection 
with their faces all screwed up from 
sucking lemons? 

Kine: There must be some mistake. 

i. Call in the Jack of Hearts at once. 

2nD PaGeE: Yes, sire. (He 
goes out left.) 


Why doesn’t 


And they’re be- 


bows and 


Kine: Sucking lemons. (He sips his 
drink and then screws up his face.) 
I don’t think I can drink my lemon- 
ade, even if it 7s pink. 

QurEN: I know. Just thinking of all 
those lemons makes me shudder. 
2nD Pace (Off, calling): His Royal 

Highness, the Jack of Hearts. 

Jack (Enters left, all smiles): Well, 
Papa and Mama, everything has 
been taken care of. 

Kina (Severely): Taken care of? What’s 
this we hear about sour pickles, and 
bitter chocolate, and sucking on 
lemons? (He shudders.) 

Jack: Why not? It puts the artists 
and rhymesters into the right mood. 

QuEEN: Whoever heard of lemons 
being the right mood for valentines? 

Jack: Oh, you’re just old-fashioned. 
No one goes for sentimental stuff 
any more. You sent me out into 
the world on that tour, and I found 
out what people like. Hearts and 
flowers are out. People want their 
cards and messages a bit on the 
grim side. The valentines I’ve sent 
out are modern — just right for this 
new age. I’ll call in the head artist 
and rhymester so you can see them. 
(He claps his hands and _ beckons 
toward left. Artist and RHYMESTER 
enter left. They have sour expressions. 
Artist carries a folder and RauyYME- 
ster a small pad of paper. They 
bow to the Kine and QUEEN and then 
to Jack.) Artist, show the King 
and Queen your samples. (ARTIST 
takes valentines from his folder and 
hands one to K1nG and one to QUEEN.) 

Kina (Shaking head and handing it 
to Jack): This one must be a mistake, 
Someone spilled the paint pot. 





Jack: Papa, you do not understand 
modern art. 

QuEEN: And this one is horrible! (She 
hands it to K1na.) 

Kina: An ugly-looking man laughing. 
But I don’t see anything funny. 
What’s he laughing at? 

Jack: He’s laughing at Valentine’s 
Day. Everybody laughs at Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Kine: I don’t, and I don’t believe 
other people do, either. I’ve seen 
enough bad pictures. What are some 
of your verses, Rhymester? (He 
hands valentines back to ARTIST.) 

JacK: Rhymester, read a couple of 
your verses to the King and Queen. 

RuyYMeEsterR: Yes, your highness. (He 
looks at pad and reads.) 

Won’t you be my valentine? 
Then we can moon and sigh; 
And when you get that sappy look, 
I’ll sock you in the eye. 

Kine (Looking horrified): You call that 
a valentine verse? Why, it’s ter- 
rible! 

Jack: Now, now, people will like it. 
It’s the new type of grim humor. 
Kina: It’s grim all right, and it can’t 

be used. 

Jack: But thousands of those verses 
have been sent out. 

QUEEN: You'll have to send out special 
messengers and have all of them 
brought back. 

Jack: We can’t do that. 
to another verse. 

RuayMester (Clearing his throat and 
reading again): 

Happy Valentine’s Day to you — 
Happy Valentine’s Day to you — 
You look just like a monkey 

And should be in the zoo. 


Now, listen 
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QuEEN: Monkeys? Zoos? For Val- 
entine’s Day? 

Kina (Jumping and pounding his fist) : 
It won’t do, I tell you! 

QueEEN: Everything is ruined. No 
beautiful verses. We never should 
have put Jack in charge of Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Jack: Is that all the thanks I get for 
my hard work? (He waves his hand 
and dismisses RHYMESTER and AR- 
TIsT, who stand upstage.) 

Kin@: You're lucky if we don’t disown 
you after the mess you’ve made of 
things. 

Lapy-In-WalrTInG (As there is shouting 
of children off right, she goes to win- 
dow and looks down): Your Majes- 
ties, some children have come in at 
the palace gates. They are waving 
valentines. 

Kine: Well, see what they want. 
Jack, go to the great front door and 
greet them. (Jack exits right.) 

Queen: Children, and they must have 
valentines for us. Isn’t that sweet 
of them? 

Kine: Sweet of them, humph. If the 
valentines are like the ones we’ve 
just seen, I don’t want any. 

Jack (As he enters right followed by 
three children): Well, say what you 
have to say to their majesties. (He 
scowls.) 

Betty: I’m Betty, and I want a nice 
valentine for my mother and father. 
But this is all I could find. (She 
shows valentine to QUEEN) 

QUEEN (Shocked): But you can’t give 
that to your parents! 

Exsisz: I’m Elsie and I have a friend 
who has been sick. I wanted to give 
her something to cheer her up, but 





I don’t think this valentine would 
make her feel better. (She holds out 
valentine. ) 

Kine: I should say not. If she’s sick, 
this would make her worse. 

Tommy: I’m Tommy. I want a val- 
entine for my teacher. I usually 
give her a funny comic one. You 
know, a nice funny one, because I 
like my teacher. But this year, the 
comics aren’t even funny. 

QvuEEN: They’re certainly not. 
will we do? 

Kine: I know what we'll do. Artist, 
Rhymester, you two helped make 
this mess. Now, you can help us 
get out of it. (Artist and RuyYME- 
STER step forward.) We’ll send out a 
whole new batch of valentines. 

Jack: But how can we do that? 

Kine: Just do it. Artist, make new 
designs — beautiful designs. 
QuEEN: Rhymester, think up 

verses. Nice sweet verses. 

Artist: But Majesties, how can we? 

RuyMEsteEr: I fear we’ve sucked on 
so many lemons and eaten so much 
sour food, we have no sweet ideas. 

Ist Pace (Stepping forward): Sire, 
might I make a suggestion? 

Kina: By all means. 

Ist Pace: Two days ago a young 
woman dressed in rags came to the 
palace gates. Her name was Gilda. 
She said she had some ideas for 
valentines. 

Artist: Yes, yes, she came to the 
workshop, but we couldn’t use her. 

RuYMESTER: She’s old-fashioned. Her 
drawings are all of hearts and flowers 
and her verses are sentimental. 

QUEEN: But sentiment is what we 
need. 


What 


new 


Kina: Yes, yes, have the young woman 
brought in! (ist Page ezits left.) 
We must do something to save Val- 
entine’s Day! 

Jack: But Papa, most people will like 
the valentines I sent out. Don’t be 
worried, just because a few children 
don’t like them. 

Tommy: We’re not the only ones. 

Betry: Everywhere we went looking 
for valentines, people were com- 
plaining. 

Exste: They said, “We can’t find any 
valentines we like.” 

Ist PAGE (Enters left followed by Grupa. 
She wears a long ragged cloak with a 
hood, and carries a large brown en- 
velope.) This is Gilda. (She hesi- 
tates in front of Kina and QUEEN.) 

Kine: Don’t be afraid, my dear. 
Speak up. 

Giipa: Very well. I have been waiting 
for two days hoping to get a chance 
to show my valentines. But no one 
would look at them. 

Jack: I’m sure they won’t do. 

Grupa: I came here dressed in rags be- 
cause I didn’t want anyone to know 
who I was. But now, Jack of Hearts, 
perhaps I should drop my disguise 
and speak frankly. (She throws off 
ragged cloak and appears in a beauti- 
ful white dress. She takes a white 
portfolio from the brown envelope.) 

Jack (Staring at her): Only a moment 
ago you were in rags, and now — 
well, who — who are you? 

Gitpa: I am the Lady Gilda from the 
hill country. 

Kina: The Lady Gilda. Of course. Of 
noble birth. I knew your father as 
a young man. 

Gitpa: Yes, he’s told me. 


(Turning 





to Jack) And I’ve heard about you, 
Jack, and what you’re doing. Send- 
ing out all those horrid valentines 
for people to give to their friends. 
I wanted to come here and stop you 
before it was too late. 

Jack: But people are tired of hearts 
and flowers, and — and sentiment. 

Gitpa: No, the world can’t be as cold 
and cruel as you say. People are 
always in favor of real love and 
affection. And valentines should be 
beautiful. (She opens portfolio and 
the children crowd around her. She 
takes out three valentines and hands 
one to each child.) 

Berry: This is just what I’ve been 
looking for to give my parents. 

Tommy: This is the kind I want for 
my teacher. 

SLSIE: What a pretty heart! It’s just 
right to give my sick friend. 


Kine (Peering down at valentines chil- 
dren are holding): Lady Gilda, your 
ralentines are beautiful. 

QuEEN: They look just the way val- 


entines should look. 
staring at GILDA as 
runs in right.) 

MESSENGER (Bowing): Your Majesties, 
Dan Cupid’s helpers are bringing 
back great batches of valentines. 
No one out in the world wants them. 
And Dan Cupid says he doesn’t 
blame them. Valentine’s Day is 
ruined! 

Kine: No wait. Tell Dan 
Cupid that Valentine’s Day can be 
saved. We're making some new 
valentines — putting them into pro- 
duction at once. Tell him to stand 
by. 


MESSENGER: Very good, sire. (zits) 


(Jack is still 
MESSENGER 


no, 


Kine: Lady Gilda, we’ll use your de- 
signs. Jack of Hearts, I command 
you, put these valentines into pro- 
duction at once. (GILDA takes more 
valentines from her portfolio and hands 
them to Jack.) 

Jack: You are the King, Father. (He 
hands valentines to Artist and 
RuHYMESTER.) Artist, Rhymester, 
go at once. Assemble the cutters 
and pasters — get them started. 
You can paste and cut, too. 

Artist and RuyMEsTEeR: But — but 
— the cutters and pasters will not 
understand. 

Jack: Do as I say. Ill be there 
shortly. We’ll need millions of val- 
entines, so hurry! (Artist and 
RHYMESTER go off left.) 

Gitpa: Jack, I know you’re doing this 
only because the King commanded 
you. 

QUEEN: Oh, Jack, I wish you could 
really believe that valentines should 
be beautiful — that hearts are still 
full of love and affection. 

Jack: Just a moment, Mother. Lady 
Gilda, do you have any more valen- 
tines? 

Gitpa (Looking in portfolio): Why, 
yes, just one more. (She takes out 
an old-fashioned lacy red heart.) But 
this one — perhaps it is too old- 
fashioned, after all. 

Jack: What does the message say? 
(Taking valentine from GiLpA and 
looking at it) Hmm, short and sweet. 
I think we ought to make thousands 
of these. People will probably like 
this one best of all. 

GiLDA: Do you really think so, Jack? 

Jack: But I’ll ask the artist to return 
it after he has copied the design, 





because I want to use the original 
myself. 

Gitpa: You do? But what for? 

Jack: I want to give it to you, Gilda. 

Gitpa: To — to me? 

Jack: Yes, isn’t it customary for a 
young man to give a young lady a 
valentine at this time of year? 

Gitpa: Why, yes. 

Jack: Then, Gilda, here is my valen- 
tine to you. (He hands her the valen- 
tine. She takes it somewhat shyly and 
looks at it.) Will you read the mes- 
sage aloud, please? 

Grupa: Very well, it says — it says — 
“Will you be my princess of hearts?” 

Kinc: A Valentine’s Day romance. 
(To QuEEN) My dear, Jack is in 
favor of hearts and flowers, after all. 

QUEEN: Of course he is. Every young 
man is in favor of them — once he 
meets his princess of hearts. 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Princess oF HEARTS 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female; Artist 
Rhymester may be male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The members of the Court of 
Hearts wear appropriate fairy tale costumes. 
The children wear everyday dress. Gilda 
has on a long white dress; over her dress she 
wears a long, ragged cloak with a hood. 

Properties: Tray; pitcher of pink lemonade; 
plate of cookies; glasses; red and white 
tablecloth; trumpet with big heart dangling 
from it for Page; folder containing valen- 
tines for Artist; pad for Rhymester; val- 
entines for Betty and Elsie; large brown 
envelope containing white portfolio of 
valentines, including old-fashioned lacy 
red heart, for Gilda. 


and 


| 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Tintrest Heart 
(Play on pages 56-62) 


| Characters: 5 male; 1 female; 9 male or female, 


for children. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


| Costumes: The Heart family may resemble 


the hearts in a deck of cards. Placards may 
be hung over their shoulders, with appro- 
poe numbers and designs on each placard. 
Jncle Diamond may also wear a placard 
with diamonds. The King, Queen, Jack 
and Uncle Diamond wear crowns. Mes- 
senger may wear colorful tights and a long 
belted overblouse. 

Properties: Wild flowers for girls; letter for 
Messenger; knitting and tray of tarts for 
Queen; fishing rod for Jack. 

Setting: A room in the shabby castle of the 
Royal Heart family. There may be a back- 
drop, indicating stained and cracked walls. 
There are two modest thrones in the room, 
and at least one easy chair. Other shabby 
furniture may be added. The entrance is 
at right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Fresruary Heroes 
(Play on pages 39-48) 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Ordinary modern dress followed by 
costumes. An American soldier, a cowboy, 
an Uncle Sam costume for Mr. Urban; a 
George Washington costume with fancy 
waistcoat and three-cornered hat for Bob; 
a Lincoln costume with stovepipe hat and 
long black coat which is much too large for 
Harry; a formal dress of the Civil War 
period for Sue; a Martha Washington cos- 
tume for Grace. 

Properties: Pile of costumes, white wig, sword 
in scabbard on belt, black beard on string, 
shawl, umbrella. 


| Setting: Otto’s Costume Shop. The entrance 


Setting: The throne room in the palace of | 


Hearts. All decorations and furniture are 
red and white. Upstage center are two 
large white thrones with red pillows on 
them. There is a table between the thrones. 
There are entrances at left and right, and a 
window with red and white draperies in the 
upstage right wall. 

Sound: Off-stage trumpets, off-stage shouting. 
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is at upstage center. At right are doors 
leading to dressing rooms. Upstage left is 
a door to a costume storage room. Down- 
stage left is a large mirror. Upstage right is 
a low case with shelves on which wigs, 
beards, hats, and costume accessories may 
be seen. In the upstage corners are several 
mannequins in costumes. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Lincoln Lady 


by Judith Seymour 


Characters 
Mr. Warp, a storekeeper 
Mrs. Warp, his wife 
Mrs. BAKER 
Mrs. JONES 
LARRY 
JANE 
Betsy 
POLLY 
Cuorvus oF GIRLS 
Patriotic CHORUS 
SQuARE DANCERS 
MOTHERS 
CHILDREN 

SetrinG: A candy and stationery store 
decorated with pictures of Abraham 
Lincoln and red, white and blue 
streamers. A large sign downstage 
reads: “‘Come one, come all. A free 
Lincoin show in this store. February 
12th — Three o’clock.”’ 

Ar Rise: Mr. Warp is hanging up a 
big picture of Lincoln. Mrs. Warp is 
dusting the candy counter. Mrs. 
BAKER enters. 

Mrs. Baker: Hello there, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward. (She rubs her hands.) 
My, it’s cold out today. 

Mr. Warp: Hello, Mrs. Baker. I guess 
it’s a real winter day out. 

Mrs. Warp: What can we do for you, 
Mrs. Baker? 

Mrs. Baker: I’m giving a little party 
this afternoon, and I need some 
candy. (She goes to candy counter.) 
I want some chocolates and some 
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nuts — and oh, yes, a box of mints, 
please. 

Mrs. Warp (Serving her): Here are 
your mints. (She puts a box on the 
counter and then gets other things.) 

Mrs. Baker: Good. I’m giving the 
party for Mrs. Thomas and her 
friend from Illinois, and I know Mrs. 
Thomas loves mints. 

Mr. Warp (Coming to counter): How 
about some Lincoln decorations for 
your party, Mrs. Baker? We have 
some nice decorations. 

Mrs. Baker: Lincoln decorations? 
Why, that’s a fine idea! My party 
will be in honor of Abraham Lincoln 
and a visitor — both from Illinois. 
(She walks around store.) My good- 
ness, you certainly are celebrating 
Lincoln’s Birthday this year! All 
these beautiful decorations. (She 
goes to read sign.) And what’s this 
about a show this afternoon? 

Mr. Warp: The children are putting 
on part of the Lincoln program they 
did in school. 

Mrs. Baker: Isn’t that nice! I wish I 
could come. You were good to let 
them use your store, Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Warp: Well, you see, they’re 
really putting the show on for me. 

Mrs. Baker: For you! That certainly 
shows how much the children think 
of you. 

Mrs. Warp: Why don’t you tell Mrs. 
Baker what happened, Sam? 





Mr. Warp: Well — it’s a long story. 

Mrs. Baker: Please tell me. I’d like 
to hear about it. 

Mr. Warp: Mrs. Baker, has anyone 
new moved in near you? 

Mrs. Baker: Why, 
think so. 

Mr. Warp: Have you seen a new lady 
in the neighborhood? She’s about 
your height, with blue eyes and a 
nice smile. She has a red coat and a 
white hat and — 

Mrs. Baker: A red coat and a white 
hat! My goodness, Mr. Ward, you 
sound like a detective! Who is this 
mystery lady? 

Mrs. Warp: She came in the other day 
and bought a large picture of Lincoln. 
Sam hadn’t checked the price on it, 
and he charged her two dollars. 

Mr. Warp: After she left, I found out 
the picture should have sold for only 
one dollar. I 
don’t know her name or where she 
lives. I’d never seen her before. 

Mrs. Warp: Sam always tries to be so 
careful. 

Mrs. Baker: Oh, Mr. Ward, everyone 
knows how honest you are. We all 
remember how you went over to the 
next town to return twenty-five 
cents when you made a mistake 
about some candy. Why, the chil- 
dren said you were just as honest as 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Warp: I know. Lincoln walked 
six miles to pay a woman a few cents 
when he charged her too much. 
But this time I can’t repay my cus- 
tomer. I don’t know the 
Lincoln lady is. 

Mrs. Warp: That’s where the show 
comes in, Mrs. Baker. The children 


don’t 


no I 


I owe her a dollar. 


who 
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thought that if they put up signs all 
over the neighborhood about a 
Lincoln show, the lady might come. 
She told Sam she was interested in 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Warp: That’s why she bought the 
picture. 

Mrs. Baker: I certainly hope your 
Lincoln lady does come, Mr. Ward. 
Now, I'd like some of these flags for a 
table decoration. (She takes flags to 
counter.) How much do I owe you, 
Mrs. Ward? 

Mrs. Warp. That will be $1.75, Mrs. 
Baker. (Mrs. BAKER pays.) 

Mrs. Baker: Here you are —and 
thank you. Goodbye. 

Mr. Warp: Goodbye, Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Warp: Come in again soon. 
(Mrs. Baker exits. Mr. Warp 
hangs up some streamers while Mrs. 
Warp continues to dust.) 

Mr. Warp: I just wish I could stop 
thinking about that dollar. It’s ter- 
rible to think I owe someone a dol- 
lar and can’t pay it. 

Mrs. Warp: Now, 
Sam. 


stop worrying, 


Let’s decide what candy we 
can pass out this afternoon as our 
treat. (They go to candy counter as 
LARRY and JANE enter.) 

Larry: Hi, Mr. Ward. 
Ward. 


Hello, Mrs. 


JANE: Hello, everyone. (Mr. and 
Mrs. Warp greet them.) It- looks 
beautiful in here. 

Larry: Mr. Ward, I hope it’s O.K. 
that the children in the program 
vame in the back way. 

JANE: They have their costumes on, 
and they don’t want anyone to see 
them. 

Larry: Nobody could see their cos- 





tumes, anyhow. Polly Spanner’s 
mother made her get so bundled up 
you can’t even see her face. It isn’t 
that cold out. (LARRY and JANE 
take off their coats and put them be- 
hind the counter.) 

Mrs. Warp: It’s plenty cold. Why, 
when I think that Abraham Lincoln 
was born on a day like this in a little 
log cabin with a dirt floor — that 
cabin must have been cold. 

Mr. Warp: I hope it’s warm enough 
in here. I’ll go out back and turn 
up the heat now. Martha, you see if 
everything is all set. (He exits.) 

Mrs. Warp: We thought we’d pass 
out lollipops for a treat, and make it 
a real party for everyone. 

JANE: That will be nice, Mrs. Ward. 
Now, if only the Lincoln lady comes, 
everything will be perfect. 

Larry: Look — here comes the audi- 
ence. (Moruers and CHILDREN 
come in. LARRY, JANE and Mrs. 
Warp welcome them. The MorTuHEers 
sit on benches or chairs; the CHILDREN 
sit on the floor. Mr. Warp enters, 
stands in the center of the store, and 
raises his hand for quiet.) 

Mr. Warp: Welcome to the Lincoln 
program, everyone. The show this 
afternoon is being put on by the boys 
and girls from the Allen School. And 
afterwards, Mrs. Ward and I have a 
special treat for all of you. (He goes 
behind the counter and LARRY comes 
forward.) 


Larry: Good afternoon. Today, we’re 
going to sing some of the songs that 
Abraham Lincoln knew and loved. 
We still sing these songs today, and 
I’m sure all of you know them — so 


we'll be asking you to join in the 


singing with us. And now, on with 
the show. (Larry sits. Brrsy and 
POLLY enter.) 

Pouiy (Reading): On a Sunday morn- 
ing in Kentucky more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago — Febru- 
ary 12, 1809 — a baby was born to 
Nancy and Thomas Lincoln. It was 
a boy baby, and they named him 
Abraham — Abraham Lincoln — 
after his grandfather. One of the 
first songs that the baby Abraham 
might have heard his mother singing 
is “On Top of Old Smoky,” an old 
Kentucky song that we’re going to 
sing for you now. (7’he CHorvus oF 
Gris, dressed in long skirts, enters 
and sings “On Top of Old Smoky.” 
POLLy motions to the audience, and the 
MoruHers and CHILDREN join in the 
last verse.) 

Betsy (Reading): When Abraham 
Lincoln was seven, his family left 
-Kentucky and traveled to Pigeon 
Creek, Indiana, where Abe grew up 
tall and strong. Sometimes he went 
to school, walking two miles there 
and two miles back home again in 
the cold. Abe loved to read. He said 
his best friend was the man who 
would get him a book he hadn’t 
read, and Abe’s neighbors were al- 
ways glad to lend him their books. 
Abe had to work hard, cutting down 
trees, milking cows, plowing and 
planting — but sometimes he had 
time for fun, and went square danc- 
ing. Here’s a square dance that the 
people loved to do in Lincoln’s time. 
(The Square Dancers enter and do 
a square dance to “Turkey inthe 
Straw” which the Cuorus OF GIRLS 
sings. The audience again joins in the 





singing. At the end, the SQUARE 
Dancers and Corus oF GIRLS 
exit. ) 

PoLuy (Reading): Abe Lincoln’s family 
moved on again, this time to Illinois. 
Abe was grown up now. He worked 
as a storekeeper. He went to war as 
a captain. He became a postmaster 
and a surveyor. He had no money, 
but his friends and neighbors helped 
him to become a lawyer, and then a 
Congressman. More and more 
people knew and loved Abraham 
Lincoln. Finally, he was elected 
President of the United States. 

Then war came to this country. 
When President Lincoln called for 
soldiers, the men from the Northern 
states came marching and singing 
this song. (The Patriotic CHorus 
enters, dressed in red, white and blue, 
and sings either ‘‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’ or “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.’’) 

Betsy (Reading): When the war was 
over, the people in Washington 
crowded around the White House to 
see President Lincoln. But Abraham 
Lincoln didn’t make a speech. In- 
stead, he asked the band to play the 
favorite song of the Southern soldiers, 
“Dixie.” (The Parriotic Cuorus 
starts the song, and the rest of the per- 
formers enter and join in. The audi- 
ence joins in the chorus. Then LARRY 
comes forward.) 

Larry: Before we sing our last song, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward have a special 
treat for all of us. (Potty and 
Betsy help Mrs. WARD pass out 
lollipops to everyone. Larry and 
JANE draw Mr. Warp down to the 
front of the stage.) 


JANE: Mr. Ward, did the Lincoln lady 
come? 

Larry: Have you seen the Lincoln 
lady? 

Mr. Warp (Shaking his head): No, 
she didn’t come. 

Jane: Oh, that’s too bad. 

Mr. Warp: Yes, it is. But the show 
was wonderful, and everyone en- 
joyed it. 

Larry: It was fun to put the show on. 

JANE: I was sure the Lincoln lady 
would come. (They sit down gloomily. 
Mrs. BAKER rushes in with Mrs. 
Jones. Mrs. JoNEs wears a red coat 
and white hat.) 

Mrs. Baker: Mr. Ward! 
late? Is the show over? 

Mr. Warp: The show is almost over. 
I’m sorry you missed it. 

JANE: But our Lincoln lady didn’t 
come. 

Mr. Warp (Suddenly recognizing Mrs. 
JoNnEs): But she did come. (Shakes 
hands with Mrs. Jongs) You’re my 
Lincoln lady! 

Mrs. Jongs: Yes, I’m Alice Jones, and 
I’m the customer who bought the 
picture. I’m visiting from Illinois. 

Mrs. Baker: The moment Mrs. Jones 
came into my house in her red coat 
and white hat, I knew she must be 
the lady you were looking for. We 
came right over. 

Mr. Warp: Mrs. Jones, I’m sorry 
about this. I owe you a dollar. 

Mrs. Jones: Mr. Ward, instead of 
giving me the dollar, I wonder if 
you would sell me another Lincoln 
picture? 

Mr. Warp: Why, certainly. (He gets 
picture and holds it up.) Here it is. 
Our last big picture. 


Am I too 





Mrs. Jongs (Taking picture): I want 
to give this picture to the boys and 
girls who put the show on today. 
Abraham Lincoln wasn’t lucky in 
many ways. He was poor, he had to 
work hard, and he had many failures. 
But he did have good friends and 
neighbors who were always willing to 
help him. The boys and girls in the 
show here today certainly are good 
friends and neighbors, too — and I 


JANE: Thank you. We'll be proud to 
have this picture in our classroom. 
Larry (Addressing everyone): We want 
to end our program today with a 
song about our country, a song 
Americans have been singing since 
Abraham Lincoln was a young man. 
Let’s all join in the singing of 
“America.” (All stand and sing 
“America.” The curtains close at 


the end of the song.) 


want to give them this picture for 
their classroom. (She gives picture to 
LARRY and JANE, who hold it up be- 


tween them.) THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Lincoitn Lapy 


Characters: 2 male; 6 female; any number of 
boys and girls to be singers, dancers, moth- 
ers and children. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday winter clothing for 
everyone except the singers and dancers. 
Mrs. Jones should wear a red coat and white 
hat (or the dialogue should be changed to 
fit whatever coat and hat she does wear). 
The Chorus of Girls wears long skirts and 
blouses. The Square Dancers wear in- 
formal summer clothes. The Patriotic 
Chorus is dressed in red, white and blue. 

Properties: Two large pictures of Abraham 
Lincoln, duster, boxes of mints, chocolates 
and nuts, flags, money in pocketbook for 
Mrs. Baker, lollipops. 


Setting: A candy and stationery store deco- 
rated with red, white and blue streamers 
and pictures of Lincoln. A large sign down- 
stage reads: ‘Come one, come all. A free 
Lincoln show in this store. February 12th— 
Three o’clock.” Various counters around 
the store contain candy, stationery sup- 
plies, etc. A cash register may be on one 
counter, and several benches and chairs 
may be placed around store. One exit 
leads outside, the other to the back of the 
store. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Washington’s Gold Button 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
NELLY Custis, 10 years old 
ANNE FatrcuILp |) 
Patsy BRowN 
Lucy WASHBURN 
MIstTRESss COBURN 
HENRY, her son 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MartHA WASHINGTON 

Time: May, 1789. 

Serrina: The sitting room of the Wash- 
ington mansion in New York City. 
At Rise: NELLY its seated on the sofa 
with a big doll beside her. ANNE and 

Patsy sit on stools near her. 

NELLY (7'0 doll): There now, Amanda! 
You sit up straight. If you don’t, 
I’ll beat you — just the way Grand- 
father beat the British. 

Patsy: Oh, Nelly! That’s not fair. 
The war is over. My father says we 
shouldn’t hold — hold — grudges. 

ANNE: What’s a grudge, Patsy? 

Patsy: It’s — well, I’m not sure ex- 
actly what it is, but it means that 
we shouldn’t be angry with the 
British any more when the war is 
over and we won. 

NELLY: That’s well enough for you to 
say, Miss Patsy. But I remember — 

Patsy (Breaking in): Oh, Nelly, just 
because your grandfather is Presi- 
dent Washington, you needn’t think 
you know everything. 

NELLY (Ezcitedly): You people in New 
York make me sick. I guess you 
never saw Valley Forge when our 


rher friends 


men suffered all winter long in the 
cold without shoes or warm clothes. 

Patsy: I suppose you did? 

ANNE (Rising and taking doll in her 
arms): No, of course Nelly didn’t, 
Patsy. None of us could have. We 
were all far too young. 

Ney: I didn’t mean I saw it all - 
oh, let’s not. quarrel, Patsy. I’ve 
something very exciting to show you! 

ANNE (Sitting down on sofa near 
NELLY): Oh, what? 

NELLY (Producing a gold button from 
her apron pocket): Look, one of 
Grandfather’s gold buttons — the 
one with the eagle. 

ANNE (Taking button): Oh, it is beauti- 
ful! Where did you get it, Nelly? 
Patsy: Did the President give it to 

you? 

Netty: No—I found it in Grand- 
mother’s workbasket. I guess it 
came off Grandfather’s suit and 
Grandmother means to sew it on. 
But I don’t think she will miss it for 
a while. 

Patsy (Taking button from ANNE): 
Look, the eagle is holding arrows! 
(Counts) One — two — three — 
thirteen of them. One for each of the 
states. (Lucy WASHBURN, a pretty 
girl in her twenties, enters with a little 
boy. Newry takes the button from 
Patsy quickly and hides it in her 
pocket.) 

Lucy: Nelly, this is Henry Coburn. 
His mother is upstairs with your 





grandmother helping her to fit her 
new dress. Lady Washington thought 
it would be nice if you would play 
with Henry. 

NELLY: How do you do, Henry. (Turn- 
ing to Lucy) Oh, Mistress Lucy, is 
Grandmother having a dress made 
from that beautiful blue silk that the 
Marquis de Lafayette sent 
straight from France? 

Lucy: Why, yes, she is. Now, why 
don’t you girls show Henry what 
you are doing? I’m sure he wants to 
play with you, don’t you, Henry? 

Henry (Shyly): Yes, ma’am. 

Lucy: I have to go to your grand- 
mother, Nelly. Please play quietly — 
remember, your grandfather is rest- 
ing. (Lucy exits. Newuy turns to 
HENRY.) 

Newiy: Would you like to hear me 
play the spinet, Henry? 


her 


Patsy: You’d better not, Nelly. 
member, Mistress Lucy said to play 
quietly. Why don’t you show Henry 
the button? 

ANNE: Yes, do show him! 

NELLY (Producing button from pocket) : 


Re- 


Look, Henry — it’s one of my grand- 
father’s —- President Washington’s 
buttons. And it has an eagle holding 
thirteen arrows. 

Henry (Examining button): Thirteen. 
That must make one for each state. 

NELLY: That’s right. And I think the 
one in the middle is for Virginia. 

Patsy: You say that because that’s 
where you came from. I think it’s 
for New York. After all, isn’t this 
state the most important? Just 
think, this is the capital of our 
country, and this city is the place 
where your grandfather took his 


oath to be the first President of our 
country. 

ANNE: It really doesn’t matter. After 
all, it might be for Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution were 
written, it might be for — 

Henry (Breaking in): It might be for 
Massachusetts! That’s where I 
come from. 

NeE.uy: Massachusetts? Really? 

Patsy: Why, that’s the birthplace of 
the Revolution! My father says that 
Massachusetts men really started 
everything. 

Neuiy: What about Patrick Henry 
from Virginia — and 
grandfather? 

Henry: My father was a Minute Man. 

Netty: Did he fight at Lexington? 

Henry: No, but my mother says he 
helped before that, and when the 
British came, he helped Paul Revere 
ride out to warn the farmers. 

ANNE: Paul Revere! Just imagine, 
your father helping him! You must 
be very proud of that. 

Ne..y: Did your father ever fight 
with my grandfather? 

Henry: Oh, yes, he did, many times. 
My father—-my father died at 
Yorktown. Just before the sur — 
sur — 

Patsy: The surrender? (HENRY nods, 
and then looks down sadly.) 

Ne.Lity: Oh, Henry, I’m sorry. My 
father died just after that — but I 
was too young to remember. (HENRY 
continues to hang his head.) Henry — 
would you like to keep this button — 
President Washington’s button? 
Here — you may have it. I’m sure 
he would want you to have it. (She 


- and my 





hands button to Henry who takes tt 
and breaks into smiles. Lucy enters.) 

Lucy: My, you’ve been playing so 
quietly I didn’t even know you were 
here. Henry, your mother is going 
now — and girls, be sure to come up- 
stairs in a little while for tea. (Lucy 
takes Henry’s hand and they exit. 
Patsy turns to NELLY.) 

Patsy: My, Nelly, you’re in trouble. 
What will your grandmother say 
when she finds out the button’s gone? 

NELLY: I don’t care —I wanted him 
to have it. But I’m hungry! Let’s 
go have tea right now! (The three 
girls exit, and a moment later MARTHA 
and GEORGE WASHINGTON enter.) 

Martna: I’ve looked every place for 
that button. I thought ! had it in 
my workbasket, but it isn’t there 
now. What will you do? You must 
wear that suit tonight! 


GrorGE (Sitting on sofa): Now, Martha, 
don’t get so upset about a button. 
I can wear one of my other suits. 
(Sits down beside 
him) But you look so fine in that 
suit with the gold buttons. I wish I 


Martna: I know. 


knew where it could be! (Picks up 
doll on sofa) I have told Nelly so 
many times not to leave her things 
down here. Sometimes that child 
just won’t remember. 

GrorGE: It’s a small thing, Martha. 
Now don’t scold the child. 

Martua: If J didn’t, who would, I 
wonder? After the way you spoil 
her, George — always telling her 
stories and playing with her and 
bringing her presents. 

Grorce: Ah, Martha, would you 
deny me such pleasures? It does me 


good to play with Nelly — especially 
when I am tired. 

Martnaa: I know, George. (Sighs) Oh, 
how I wish the people would let you 
rest — let us go back to Mt. Vernon. 

GeEorGE (Dreamily): Mt. Vernon must 
be very beautiful now — with the 
spring bringing back the leaves to 
the trees, and the sun sparkling on 
the Potomac. 

Marrna: And the gardens — I wonder 
how the gardens are coming along, 
George. Do you suppose those herbs 
I planted last year are really grow- 
ing? 

GeorGce: Anything you plant, my 
dear, would grow. You have a way 
with such things. (Lucy enters 
quickly.) 

Lucy: I am sorry to interrupt you — 
but Mistress Coburn is here and 
begs to speak with you. 

MartHa: Mistress Coburn? 
thought she had left. 

Lucy: She did. She and little Henry 
went out just as we were having tea. 
But a little later she came hurrying 
back with the child and said she 
must speak to you. 

Marrtaa: Well, then, please ask her to 
come in, Lucy. (Lucy hurries out 
and returns a moment later with 
Mistress Cospurn and Henry.) 

Mistress Cosurn (Curtsying): Oh, 
Mr. President — and Lady Wash- 
ington, I pray you to excuse me. But 
I had to come back — and bring it 
back. 

Marrua: Bring it back? 
are you talking about, 
Coburn. 

Mistress Copurn: Henry, give the 
button to Lady Washington. (Henry 


But I 


Whatever 
Mistress 





goes to Martua and shyly hands her 
the button.) The child said that he 
had been given a present — but 
when he showed me what it was, I 
turned right around and came back. 
I knew it must be the very button 
you were looking for, Lady Wash- 
ington. He—he didn’t mean to 
take it. I guess he saw it, and the 
bright color attracted him. Henry, 
where did you find it? (Henry hides 
behind his mother’s skirts and doesn’t 
answer.) 

Martua (Gently): Thank you, Mis- 
tress Coburn. It is the button I was 
looking for. Henry dear, where did 
you find it? 

Henry: In here. 

Marrua: In here? Why, that’s queer. 

Henry: She gave it to me — she did. 
She said I could keep it. She said 
the President would say so, too. 


Georce: I would say so, too? Who 


gave it to you, Henry? 

George, 
enough who it was. It was Nelly. 

GeorGE: If it was Nelly, then she 


MARTHA: you know well 


must have had a reason. Lucy, 
would you fetch Nelly here, please? 
(Lucy nods and hurries out. GEORGE 
turns to Henry.) Now then, young 
man, I wouldn’t worry about that 
button. It’s all right. 

Mistress Cospurn: Oh, thank you, 
Mr. President. I just don’t know 
how the boy got it—and it was 
wrong of him to take it. (Lucy en- 
ters with Neuiy, who is obviously 
reluctant to come in.) 


Marraa: Nelly Custis! 
GeorGe (Raising his hand): Now, 
Martha, wait a moment. Nelly, this 
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lad says you gave him one of my 
gold buttons. Did you? 

Neuuy: Yes, Grandfather, I did. You 
see — 

Marrua: But Nelly, where did you get 
the button? 

Newtiy: I—I got it from your work- 
basket. I took it just for a moment 
to show it to Anne and Patsy. And 
then Henry came in. 

George: And you showed it to Henry? 

Neuiy: Yes. And then we started 
wondering who the middle arrow 
was for — and then Henry told us he 
was from Massachusetts — and that 
his father died at Yorktown — 

Grorce: And you gave him the but- 
ton? 

Neutity: Yes. Oh, Grandfather, I 
thought you would want me to give 
it to him. 

Georce (Takes button from Marrua 
and looks at it soberly): Henry, 
would you like this button? (Henry 
hides behind his mother again.) 

Mistress Copurn: Answer the Presi- 
dent, Henry! 

Henry (Slowly): Yes, sir, I would — 
very much. 

Grorce (Handing Henry button): 
Then here—you shall have the 
button. (Henry fakes it and smiles 
broadly as he looks at it.) 

Marra: Of course he should have it. 

Mistress Cosurn: But what about 
the President’s suit? 

MartTna: It won’t be the first time 
that my husband has gone without 
buttons, Mistress Coburn. And it’s 
a small enough thing to do for the 
son of a brave soldier who died for 
his country. (Marra pats Henry’s 
head and sighs. Mistress Cospurn 





is silent for a moment and then speaks.) 
Mistress Cospurn: Thank you, thank 
you both. I’m — I’m much obliged. 
And I’m sorry to have troubled you 
so like this. (Taking Henry’s hand) 
Well, come along, Henry. 

Newiy: Oh, Grandmother, please ask 
them to stay to tea! I want Henry 


ment as if he is deep in thought, and 
then begins to speak.) The real begin- 
ning of the war, Henry, was in your 
own state, Massachusetts. It was in 
the year 1775, April to be exact, be- 
fore you were born. And it took 
place in the little towns of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. (He stops suddenly 


and looks at the two children.) But 
wait! It is time for tea — or isn’t 
(The children 
Well, then, suppose 
we have tea now, and after that I 
shall tell Henry the whole story. 
(The two children take 


to hear Grandfather tell about 
Yorktown — and the rest of the war. 
Grandfather, don’t you think Henry 
should know all about it? 

GeorGeE: I certainly do, and I’d be 
glad to tell him. The story of all the 
brave men who fought for the begin- 
ning of the United States of America 
can never be repeated too often. 
(GEORGE to NELLY and 


anybody hungry? 
chorus “‘yes.’’) 


GEORGE’S 


hands and all begin to exit.) 


beckons THE END 
Henry, who come over and sit at his 


feet. He looks at Henry for a mo- 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the February, 1950, issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Wasuineton’s Gop Burron 

Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in appro- 
priate costumes of the Revolutionary 
period. 

Properties: Doll, button. 

Setting: The sitting room of the Washington 
mansion in New York City. At center is 
a large sofa, and near the sofa are two stools. 
Chairs, tables, and bric-a-brac of the period 
may be placed around the room, and 
crimson drapes hung at the windows. The 
room should be simply furnished, with just 
a few elegant touches. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Round-the-World Play 





The Highland Fling 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Characters 
Garty MAcALIsTEeR 
Mary Morrison 
CraAiG CAMPBELL 
JENNY CAMPBELL 
ELLISON CAMPBELL 


Mary: And sure with the aches and 
the miseries, I dinna think I’ll live 
through another horrible, terrible 
Scotch winter. 

Garty: Aye, sure our winters are the 
most terrible in creation. 


BALLANTINE O’SHANTER 

NANNIE O’SHANTER 

Tammy O’SHANTER 

DANCERS AND SINGERS, of the Campbell 
and O’ Shanter clans 


Mary: You speak the truth. After 
the Almighty made the world, He 
had nothing left but a rock and a 
roar, and he threw them down into 
the North Sea and called them Scot- 
land. I-dinna expect to live through 
another winter. That’s the truth. 

Garty: I’ve been thinking, Mary. 
Have you ever thought of going to 
some warm climate for the winter, 
Mary? 

Mary: Sure, I’d never leave Scotland. 
It would be my death, if I did. 
That’s the truth. 

Garty: Aye, any decent Scot would 
die of a broken heart away from 


Serrine: The open country of Scotland. 
At center is a rude, plank bridge. 
At right and left of the bridge are two 
huge boulders. 


Ar Rise: Garty MAcALISTER, an old 
man with side whiskers and a clay 


mouth, and 


pipe in his Mary 
Morrison, an old woman with a 
shawl over her head, are standing 
leaning on the bridge. 


Author’s Notes on Toe HigHianp FLING 

Scotland has had a stormy history. For almost a thousand years, it was the favorite 
place for an invasion by the hardy Norsemen. It has been, moreover, a land of fierce 
clan wars, the Campbells against the O’Shanters; the Sinclairs against the MacAlisters; 
the Lauders against the MacDonalds. Scotland is a land in which even nature has taken 
a hand in molding a hardy people. The hills and rolling plains developed strong legs; 
the bitter cold, wet winters developed stout hearts. The Scotch, however, love every- 
thing about their land, perhaps most of all the hard life. In their songs they sing about 
the land of the mist and the storm, of the snow and the lightning, of the fierce battles. 
Their dances, too, are celebrations of the vigorous life. People who enjoy strenuous 
dances like the Sword Dance, the Highland Fling, and the Scotch Reel are people to 
whom dancing is no soft, gentle thing. The Scotch do not dance only for fun; they dance, 
also, for victory and to show their physical prowess. This play is based on an episode that 
the writer Robert Louis Stevenson saw when he was visiting Scotland a century ago. 
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home. That’s the truth. (Off-stage 
left, the CAMPBELLS sing ‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye.’’) 

Mary: Aye, listen, Garty. There’s a 
clan a-coming, and they’re singing 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” It’s a 
bonny song. 

Garty: It’s the Campbells. 
Campbells coming. 

Mary: Aye, 
bonnily. 

Garry: If you don’t bridle your tongue, 
woman, I might as well be listening 
to the wind. (CAMPBELLS enter. 
They stop left of the rock and sing.) 

CAMPBELLS (Singing): If a body meet 

a body, comin’ thro’ the Rye, 
If a body kiss a body, need a body 
cry? 

Every lassie has her laddie, 

Nane they say, have I, 

Yet all the lads, they smile on me, 
When comin’ thro’ the Rye. (As 
they finish, they hum and move toward 
stage center until they are hidden by 
the rock. They continue humming.) 

Mary: It’s a bonny song, “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye.” It fairly sets my 
feet to dancing. (The O’SHANTERS 
can now be heard from off-stage right; 
they are singing the second verse of 

Thro’ the Rye.’’) 

GarTY: Hush your jawing, Mary. I 
think a hear a second chorus, and 
it’s not coming from the Campbells. 

Mary (Cupping her ear to hear): I 
hear it too, Garty. It’s the — it’s 
the 

Garty: Heaven protect us. 
O’Shanters! 

Mary: The Campbells will meet the 
O’Shanters on this bridge! There 
will be blood spilled today. 


It’s the 


and don’t they sing 


“Comin’ 


It’s the 


Garty: And bones broken, too. (The 
O’SHANTERS enter, stopping right of 
the rock on the right side of the bridge.) 

O’SHANTERS (Singing): If a body meet 

a body, comin’ from the well, 
If a body kiss a body, need a body 
tell. 
Every lassie has her laddie, 
Nane, they say, have I, 
But all the lads they smile on me, 
When comin’ thro’ the Rye. (As 
they finish, they hum and move toward 
stage center until they are hidden by 
the rock. Both the CAMPBELLS, be- 
hind the rock, left of the bridge, and 
the O’SHanters behind rock, right of 
the bridge, are now humming.) 

Garty: When the Campbells face the 
O’Shanters on this bridge, there’ll 
be no kissing coming from the well. 

Mary: And it’s a pity, too. The Camp- 
bells and O’Shanters long were great 
friends. And now except for little 
Ellison Campbell and young Tammy 
O’Shanter, there is nothing but hate 
between the two clans. 

Garry: And what chance does a wee 
lassie like Ellison or a young laddie 
like Tammy have against the hatred 
of the clans? 

Mary: And I’m thinking that an old 
woman like myself and an old man 
like you, Garty MacAlister, could 
be finding a better place to end their 
days than in the middle of a clan 
war. 

Garty: Now, just a minute there, 
Mary. I’ve got a bit of an idea. 
Maybe we can end this clan war 
today. 

Mary: And I’ve an idea you've lost 
your mind. Sure, didn’t even the 
saintly Brother Sutherland speak to 





them both, and to no avail. 
Garty: The Reverend spoke to their 
sense of kindness. I’!] speak to their 
pride. 
Mary: I’m thinking it’s your last 
speech you'll be speaking, Garty, 
if you mix in this feud. 
Garty: I’m thinking it’s worth the 
risk. 
Mary: Then be prepared, for they are 
both coming into view now. (The 
singing starts again, from both clans; 
and the CAMPBELLS and the 
O’SHANTERS come into view, headed 
to meet each other on the bridge.) 
CAMPBELLS and O’SHANTERS (Singing) : 
If a body meet a body, coming from 
the town, 

If a body greet a body, need a body 
frown? 

Every lassie has her laddie, 

Nane, they say, have I, 

But all the lads they smile on me, 


When comin’ thro’ the Rye. (Both 
groups come into view of each other. 
They walk to either edge of the bridge. 
Craig and JenNY CAMPBELL con- 
tinue to the center of the bridge, where 
they are met by BALLANTINE and 


NANNIE O’SHANTER. The clans, ex- 
cept for the leaders, continue to sing, 
but the closer the leaders get, the softer 
the singing becomes. When the leaders 
stand face to face, the singing stops.) 
Craic (To BALLANTINE): Well, man, 
are you and your crew going to clear 
the way to let decent people pass? 
BALLANTINE: I was thinking it should 
be the other way around. 
Craia: If you don’t clear a path, we'll 
knock you down and walk over you. 
BALLANTINE: The Campbell doesn’t 
live who can step high enough to 
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walk over an O’Shanter. 

Craic: We’ll be knocking you so low, 
it won’t take much of a step. 

BALLANTINE: If it’s a fight you want, 
that’s what you'll get. 

Craic: That’s what I want. 

GartTy (Going between them): Now, 
listen, both of you. Is this any way 
to behave on such a bonny day? To 
be making such a racket while me 
and Mary Morrison was quietly en- 
joying the soft air? 

Craic: The Campbells have no quarrel 
with you, Garty. And you heard me 
offer to let the O’Shanters off free 
if they would simply remove them- 
selves from our path. Now as a man 
of some years and sense, Garty, tell 
me, could I do more? 

BALLANTINE: Aye, Garty, as a man of 
years and sense, tell this big baboon 
to get his ragged clan out of decent 
folks’ way. 

Garty: As I see it, you’re asking me 
a kind of favor, aren’t you both? 
Craig: You could call it that, I sup- 

pose. 

BALLANTINE: Though if you convince 
the Campbells to turn tail and run, 
it’s they who should be that grateful 
to you. 

Garty: If it’s a favor you’re asking, 
it’s a favor you should be doing 
first. That’s the Scotch way. 

BALLANTINE: Aye, that it is. 

CraiG: Speak on. 

Garty: Now Mary Morrison here and 
I have been arguing as to which is 
the greatest dancing clan in Scot- 
land the Campbells or the 
O’Shanters. The O’Shanters or the 
Campbells. 

Craia: The Campbells, of course. 





BALLANTINE: Everyone knows it’s the 
O’Shanters. 

Garty: Aye, that’s the trouble. Some 
say one, some say the other, but if 
we could have a dancing contest, we 
could settle the matter for good. 

Craig: The Campbells will dance the 
O’Shanters off their feet. 

BALLANTINE: The O’Shanters will leave 
the Campbells panting for breath. 

CraiGc: The Campbells are willing. But 
who’s to do the judging? 

Garty: Mary Morrison and I will do 
the judging. 

Craic: I suppose that will do. 
you'd better judge right. 

BALLANTINE: The O’Shanters will take 
it hard if you don’t, old man. 

Garty: If you follow the rules, you’ll 
both be pleased with the judging, I 
promise you. Now will you go back 
to your clans and promise to abide 
by my rules? 

Cralic: I agree, Garty, but I think you 
may have trouble with the 
O’Shanters when give your 
judgment to us. 

BALLANTINE: I agree, But I 
think the Campbells will take it 
hard when you give the judgment 

us. (The two couples return to 
their clans, and the clans now move 
into positions, downstage left and right 
of the center of the bridge. Garty and 
Mary stand at the rail on the bridge 
in the center.) 

Mary (7'o Garty): I hope you know 
what you’re doing, Garty. I always 
meant to die of a nice, clean Scotch 
winter, not in the middle of a clan 
war. 

Garty: Don’t go back on me now, 
Mary. This day will yet end happily. 


But 


you 


too. 


to 
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(Addresses the two clans) Campbells 
and O’Shanters. O’Shanters and 
Campbells. It has been agreed that 
the question of which is the greatest 
dancing clan in Scotland shall be 
settled today with a contest. Every- 
body knows that it’s either the 
O’Shanters or the Campbells — the 
Campbells or the O’Shanters. (Both 
clans applaud and shout approval.) 
But today will see which is the 
better of the two. 

Ist CAMPBELL: It will be the Camp- 
bells. 

Ist O’SHANTER: It 
O’Shanters. 

Garty: Now, as I am the judge, I will 
be obeyed. And we’ll have no more 
yelling until the contest is done. 
We'll dance three dances — “The 
Highland Fling,” “The Old Hey,” 
and “‘Miss Falconer’s Fancy.” 

CAMPBELLS: That suits us. 

O’SHanters: They’ll do. 

Garty: Now, since you did not bring 
your bagpipes with you, I make this 
rule. The clan that is not dancing 
must do the singing for the clan 
that is. Agreed? 

lst CAMPBELL: I don’t know if we 
should like to be singing to the 
O’Shanters’ dancing. 

Ist O’SHantrer: And we don’t know 
if we could dance to the Campbells’ 
singing. 

Garty: The clan that cries ‘quits 
the loser, of course. 

2nD CAMPBELL: Who’s crying ‘‘quits 
We'll sing. 

2np O’SHANTER: The O’Shanters never 
quit. We'll dance. 

Garty: Then it’s agreed. The Camp- 
bells will dance first, ““The Highland 


will be the 


a= 
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Fling.” And the O’Shanters will 
sing that bonny song, ‘‘Loch 
Lomond.” And make it lively, 
O’Shanters. It is no funeral march, 
“The Highland Fling.” (The Camp- 
BELLS group for the dance, and the 
O’SHANTERS prepare to sing. There 
are many variations of this dance, 
which may be found in “Dances of 
Scotland” by Jean C. Milligan and 
D. G. MacLennan | Chanticleer Press, 
1951]. Any folk dance may be used, 
or a dance routine may be improvised. 
“The Highland Fling” starts with the 
couples facing each other. The heads 
and shoulders of the dancers are ex- 
tended slightly forward and upward, 
and the hands are at the sides. As the 
dance starts, a woman should hold 
her skirt with one hand and place the 
other on her waist. A man places both 
hands on his own waist. The basic 
steps are three: “the round-the-leg,”’ a 
hopping, skipping step used for pivot- 
ing; the “Highland Schottische,”’ a 
spring step used for moving forward, 
backward, and sideward; and the “‘toe- 
and-heel,”’ used for keeping time. One 
way of doing the dance is for one line to 
start with the “round-the-leg’’ while 
the other does the ‘‘toe-and-heel’’; then 
both do the schottische together. Then 
they alternate.) 
O’SHanters (Singing): By yon bonnie 
banks and yon bonnie braes, 
Where the sun shines bright on Loch 
Lomond, 
Where me and my true love were 
ever wont to gae, 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch 
Lomond. 
Chorus: Oh, ye’ll take the high road 
And I’ll take the low road, 


And I'll be in Scotland afore ye; 

But me and my true love will never 
meet again, 

On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch 
Lomond. 


’Twas then that we parted in yon 
shady glen, 

On the steep, steep side of Ben 
Lomond, 

Where in purple hue, the Highland 
hills we view, 

And the moon coming out of the 
gloaming. 

Chorus: (Repeat) 

The wee birdies sing, and the wild 
flowers spring, 

And in sunshine the waters are sleep- 
ing, 

But the broken heart it kens nae 
second spring again, 

Tho’ the waeful may cease frae their 
greeting. 

Chorus: (Repeat) 

(As the dance and the singing end, all 

are breathless and laughing.) 

Mary (To Garry): I’m thinking your 
plan might work, Garty. They seem 
less ready for a fight now. 

Garty: Aye, it’s hard to keep hatred 
in your hearts when you're singing 
and dancing. 

Mary: But I’m wondering what will 
happen when you have to pick the 
winner. Then the loser will forget 
the singing and dancing. 

Garty: I don’t think they will — if 
my plan works. (To the clans) Now, 
sure that was a fine dance. And 
that was fine singing, too. Don’t 
you both agree? 

ist O’SHANTER: The singing was 
grand. And the dancing wasn’t bad 





for a clan that has nothing but left 
feet. 

lst CAMPBELL: Aye, the singing was 
grand — for people who don’t know 
one note from another. 

Garty (Laughing): Aye, that’s the 
spirit. Good-natured joking shows 
the stuff we Scots are made of. But 
let’s not stop now. O’Shanters, are 
you ready to dance “The Old Hey’’? 

2np O’SHANTER: Ready to dance it? 
Why, Garty, we’re ready to teach it. 

Garty: And you Campbells, are you 
ready to sing? Let’s make it that 
grand old song, “Annie Laurie.”’ 
And make it lively. (The Camp- 
BELLS start humming while the 
O’SHANTERS form for “The Old Hey.” 
This is a country dance in which the 
couples form in a circle. The basic 
step is the “Highland Schottische.”’ 
One routine is as follows: the couples 
form in a circle and come together, 
then move out; one couple breaks away 
from the circle, and the others form a 
bridge by holding their hands together, 
and the couple dances under it. When 
the solo couple reaches the end of the 
bridge, the man and the woman join 
it; and the next couple dances through. 
When all the couples have made the 
trip “‘under the bridge,” the dancers 
return to the circle formation. The 
dance is a reel; any reel may be used.) 

CAMPBELLS (Singing): Maxwellton 

braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And ’twas there that Annie 
Gave me her promise true; 
Gave me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be; 
Refrain: And for Bonnie 

Laurie, 


Laurie 


Annie 


I’d lay me doon and dee. 


Her brow is like the snowdrift, 

Her throat is like the swan; 

Her face it is the fairest 

That e’er the sun shone on; 

That e’er the sun shone on, 

And dark blue is her eye, 

Refrain: And for Bonnie Annie 
Laurie, 

I’d lay me doon and dee. 

(When the singing and dancing end, 

all hum the song.) 

Garty: Another good dance and an- 
other fine song! (The two clan leaders 
march up, left and right of Garry, and 
stand looking half at him and half at 
each other. The humming stops.) 
Aye, now that was a bonny dance. 

Craic: Not so good as the first one. 
The Campbells dance the better. 
But it was a good song. 

BALLANTINE: Not as good as the first 
one. The O’Shanters both sing and 
dance better. 

Craia: That’s a mean judgment. Tell 
this old bag of wind, Garty, that 
your judgment is that the Campbells 
are both the best singers and the 
best dancers. 

BALLANTINE: Aye, Garty, do your 
judging. And be fair, man, or you'll 
never judge again. 

Ist CAMPBELL (7'0 other CAMPBELLS): 
I shouldn’t like to be in Garty’s 
shoes if he judges for the O’Shanters. 

2nD CAMPBELL: Nor if he judges for us. 
For to give the O’Shanters their 
due, they are terrible fighters. 

ist O’SHANTER (7'0 other O’SHANTERS) : 
Poor old Garty has got himself in a 
fix. 

2np O’SHANTER: he’ll 


Sure, never 





please both us and the Campbells. 

Garty: Now, listen to me, all of you. 
This is breaking the rules. You want 
a judgment before the contest is 
over. 

CraiGc: You’ve heard us both sing. 

BALLANTINE: And you’ve seen us both 
dance. 

Garty: Aye, but there’s one more 
dance — “Miss Falconer’s Fancy.” 

BALLANTINE: It’s fine with us. We'll 
dance it. 

Craic: Not today you won’t. 
Campbells will dance it. 

BALLANTINE: It’s no fair contest if 
the Campbells dance two and the 
O’Shanters only one. 

Garry: Aye, that’s true. 
to do this a new way. 


The 


We'll have 
Ballantine 


O’Shanter, who is the best dancer in 
your clan? 
BALLANTINE: It’s my own son, Tam- 


my. He’s the one. 

Garty: Aye, that’s what I’ve heard. 
Step out, Tammy. (Tammy steps 
out from his clan and walks to the 
middle of the stage.) And now, Craig 
Campbell, who is the finest dancer 
in vour clan? 

Craic: It’s my own daughter, Ellison. 
Everybody knows it. 

Garty: Aye, that’s what I’ve heard. 
Step out, Ellison. (ELLIson walks 
down and stands facing Tammy.) 
Now then, we’re ready to begin. 
Clans of Campbell and O’Shanter, 
will you provide the music with your 
own fair voices? Let’s all sing, ““My 
Heart’s in the Highlands.”’ 

Craic: Aye, what’s this! A Campbell 
dance with an O’Shanter? 

E.uison: Oh, I’m willing, Father. For 
the good of the clan, of course. I 
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wouldn’t want it to be said my heart 
wasn’t in the Highlands. 

Tammy: And I, too, Father. 
O’Shanter ever quits, you know. 

Garty: Then that’s settled. Let the 
singing begin and the dancing follow. 

BALLANTINE (Folding his arms and 
looking grim): I don’t approve. But 
I’ll watch it. 

CraiG (Standing next to BALLANTINE 
in the same pose): Neither do I, but 
I’ll watch it with you. 

BALLANTINE: It’s a disgrace. But don’t 
they make a fine couple? 

Craig: It is indeed a disgrace, but 
they do indeed look fine. 

Garty (Shouting to the clans): Let’s 
start singing then, “My Heart’s in 
the Highlands.” (The clans start 
singing, first the CAMPBELLS and then 
the O’SHANTERS and they join to- 
gether in the chorus. As they sing, 
Tammy and Euuison dance “Miss 
Falconer’s Fancy.’ The dance starts 
with a bow; Tammy has his hands at 
his side and ELLISON holds her skirt. 
The basic step is a ballet step, the 
Pas de Basque, which is followed by 
two skip-change-of-steps, then they take 
an allemande position, ELLISON on the 
left and just in front of Tammy. He 
holds her left hand down with his left 
hand just in front of him and her 
right hand up with his right hand in 
back of her. In this position they do 
eight skipping-hop steps, and then 
they join hands for a ring-around 
step. At the conclusion of the dance, 
they step back and bow to each other.) 

CAMPBELLS (Singing): My heart’s in 

the Highlands, 
My heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, 


No 





A-chasing a deer. 

O’SHANTERS: A-chasing a wild deer, 
And following the roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands, 
Wherever I go. 

CAMPBELLS: When I was in the High- 

lands, 

It was my use, 

To wear a blue bonnet, 
The plaid and the trews. 
O’SHANTERS: And now that 
That fair Scottish shore, 
Farewell to Valenderry 


I’ve left 


And bonny Portmore. 

Boru (Chorus): My heart’s in the 

Highlands 

My heart is not here. 
My heart’s in the Highlands 
A-chasing a deer, 
A-chasing a wild deer, 
And following the roe. 
My heart’s in the Highlands 
Wherever I go. 
dance end, there 


(When the song and 

is silence.) 

Garry (Trying to start cpplause): Now, 
wasn’t that well done? How about 
some cheers for our dancers? 

BALLANTINE: We've had enough of 
your trickery, Garty. We want a 
judgment now. 

CraiG: Aye, and it had better be the 
right one. 

Garty: Well, now. When I heard the 
O’Shanters sing that bonny song, 
“Loch Lomond” and saw the Camp- 
bells dance “The Highland Fling,” 
I said to myself, ‘Nothing can be 
better.” 

Craiac: I don’t like what you’re saying 
about the singing, Garty. 


BALLANTINE: Nor I about the dancing. 

Garty: Will you let me finish! But 
when I hear the Campbells sing of 
“Annie Laurie” and watched the 
O’Shanters dance “The Old Hey,” 
I didn’t know what to say. 

BALLANTINE: Well, you’d better know 
now. 

GaArTY: But then when I saw young 
Tammy O’Shanter take Ellison 
Campbell’s hand and lead her 
through “Miss Falconer’s Fancy,” 
I knew my winner. The Campbells 
are great singers and dancers, and 
so be the O’Shanters, too. But you 


both are best when joined together 


to sing and dance on a fair Scotch 
heath and blend the harmony of 
your sweet voices with the warmth of 
your young hearts. Your hearts are 
in these Highlands, too, and they’ve 
got to beat together. That’s my 
judgment now, and I’ll stand by it. 

Mary: And [ll with you, 
Garty. 

BALLANTINE: Aye, and I’m with you, 

(Offers his hand to Cratc) I’m 
offering you my hand, Craig Camp- 
bell. 

Craia (Taking his hand): And I’m 
taking, for the sake of singing and 
dancing. But my heart’s with it, too. 

Garty: Well, now, then there’s nothing 
left to do, but begin the song anew. 
Scots, let’s sing. (They all sing “My 
Heart’s in the Highlands,” 
tain falls.) 


stand 


too. 


as the cur- 


THE END 


(Production Noles on page 12) 





% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 


* in February 


we In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 


subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Tue Grier or LAUGHTER 
Goop Enovueu ror LincoLn 
Binp Up tue Nation's Wounps 
Tue Lincotn Curpspoarp 
Bonps or AFrEecTION 
I'uu Eat My Hat 
Mr. A. Lincoun 
Wirn Mauice Towarps None 
G ror GeTryssuRG 
Tue Name He Lovep ro Hear 
Tue Boy Ape 
Finest Sorrow 
Tue Lincotn Heart 
Pin-up Paws (All-Girl) 
Tae Misesine Linc 
Guory Roap 


Middle Grades 
Livine Up To Lincotn 
Mystery at Knos Creek Farm 
Honest Ase LiIncoLn 
Mr. Lincoin's Bearp 
Ase Buys a BARREL 
A Feprvuary FarLure 
Boppy AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 
Tue Lincotn Coat 
Tue Lincotn Umpre ta (All-Girl) 
A Lincotn Museum 


Lower Grades 
Ten PENNIES FOR LINCOLN 
Ase Lincotn Goes To ScHOOL 
Famous NICKNAME 
LincOLN REMINDERS 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Heart TRouBLE 
Heart Turoes 
Cupip on THe Loose 
Harry VaLentine’s Day 
To My VALENTINE 
Cupip AND CoMPANY 
A Cuanoe or Hearts 
Miss LoNELYHEART 


Middle Grades 
Tue Tree or Hearts 
A Kinpty Heart 


New Hearts ror O_p 
Have A Heart 
Wuat... No Hearts? 
Cupies AND Hearts 


Lower Grades 
Tue SuHower or Hearts 
Tue VALENTINE TREE 
CrossPaTcu AND CopiIp 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 
Tue VALENTINE FamiLy 
VALENTINE SALE 
VALENTINE’s Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Tue Generay's Lerrer 
My Parriot Moruer 
THanks TO GeorGe WASHINGTON 
Jump ror GEORGE 
Tue Best Pouicy 
Bake A Cuerry Pie 
Pin-up Para (All-Girl) 
A Date with WASHINGTON 
Feervary Frenzy 
Tue Wasninerons Siepr Here 
Fines at VaLLey Force 


Middle Grades 
Tue Wasnineton SHiLuine 
Crceity Enrertrains THE ENEMY 
In Honor or WashineTron 


Enter Georce WASHINGTON 
Express TO VALLEY ForGE 
WasnHINGToN Marcues On 

Let Georoe Do Ir 

A Disu or Green Peas 

A Guipe ror Georce WASHINGTON 
Betsy Ross 

Martua Wasuincton’s Spy 


Lower Grades 
Generat GEORGE 
Wasnineton’s Leapina Lapy 
Tue Bory Wuo Covutp Nor Tett a Lise 
Tue Stars AND STrRIPEs 
Visitor TO Mount VERNON 
Grorce Wasuincron Comes To Town 
Tue New WasuincTron 


* 


* 








Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Book Collections 





of 
Royaliy-Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Star Rapio Piays ror TEEN-AGERS” 
Burack $4.00 


MELODRAMAS AND Farces For YOUNG 
$4.50 


Piays FoR GREAT OccasIONs” 
DuBois $4.00 
Rapio Piays ror YouNG PEoPLE** 
Hackett $4.00 
MopeErn CoMEDIEs FOR YOUNG PLAYErRS** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE PLays FoR ALL Occasions*¥ 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houimpays** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Bivue-RisBon Piays FoR GRADUATION” 
Kamerman $3.75 


Piays ror TEEN-AGERS** 
$4.50 


Ho.ipay 
Miller 


On Stace ror TEEN-AGERS** 


Miller $5.00 


Prize Piays ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
CoMEDIES AND FarcEs FoR TEEN-AGERS” 
Murray $4.95 


Mystery Piays ror YOUNG PEOPLE” 
Murray $4.50 


Rapio Plays FROM SHAKESPEARE** 


Olfson $4.00 


Rapio Piays or Famous Stroriges** 
Olfson 


$4.00 


*w 


One-Act Piays ror ALL-GIRL 


Casts 
Paradis $3.75 


CaREER Piays FoR YOUNG PEoPLE** 


Richmond $4.00 


*Listed in the Bookl 


WWils 





ist of the 


n Standard Catalog Cards A vailabk 


Middle and Lower Grades 


100 Plays ror CHILDREN** 
Burack $5.95 
Tuarrty Pays ror CLassroom READING® 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.50 
(Trade edition) $4.00 


HEALTH AND Sarety PLays AND 
ProGrams** 
Fisher 
Hotmway PrRoGRAMS 
GIRLs** 
Fisher 
JUNIOR PLays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen 
CHILDREN’s P.Lays 
STORIES” 
Kamerman 
LitrLe Piays ror Litr_e PLayers** 
Kamerman 
First PLays ror CHILDREN** 
Miller 
Gotp Mepat Pays ror Houipays** 
Miller 
Pays ror LIVING AND LEARNING* 
Miller $4.00 
Houripay Puiays ror LirrLe PLayers** 
Newman $4.00 
RouND-THE-YEAR PLays FOR CHILDREN* 
Very $3.75 


$4.00 


FOR Boys AND 


$4.00 


$5.00 


From Favorite 


$5.95 
$4.00 
$4.00 


$5.00 


All Grades 


CuristMAs Piays ror Youna Acrors** 
Burack $4.00 

Four-Star Piays ror Boys** 
Burack 

CHRISTMAS PLAys AND ProGrRAms** 
Fisher 

Patriotic PLays AND PRoGRAMs** 
Fisher and Rabe 

Unirep Nations PLays AND ProGrRams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 

SpeciaL Piays ror Speciat Days** 
Hark and McQueen 

Snort Piays ror Aut-Boy Casts** 
Howard 

BivE-RipBon Pays ror GIRLs” 
Kamerman 

A Treasury or Curistmas Piays** 
Kamerman 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$4.00 


A.L.A 


~ PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.4 
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